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ABSTRACT 



Presented is a longitudinal followup study some 4-10 
years later of 569 mentally handicapped adults discharged from the 
Pineland Hospital and Training Center. Described are the setting in 
which the research was done (the institution, the field, and the 
State of Maine) , relevant literature, the methodology of the data 
collection and analysis, and the results. Statistical analysis 
revealed predictive relationships among factors related to the period 
prior to discharge for successful and non-successful divisions of the 
categories of post-discharge behavior. These categories considered 
were: presence or absence of police contact, self-support ability, 
wage levels, stability of interpersonal ties, and marital status. 
Implications of the results for theory and practice are discussed. 
Accompanying the report and separately bound are two documents; the 
"Tabular Supplement, 11 giving a statistically descriptive longitudinal 
picture of many aspects of subjects 1 lives, and the "Biographical 
Supplement", giving specific personal illustration of various types 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS FOR REHABILITATIONS AND SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 



This is a longitudinal follow up study of discharged retardates some 
4 to 10 years after they had left the institution. Statistical analysis 
identified predictive relationships among factors of the period from 
birth to institutional discharge for successful and non-successful divi- 
sions of several types of post-discharge behavior, separately considered. 
Categories considered were: presence and absence of police contacts; 

full and partial (or no) self support since discharge; relatively higher 
and lower wage levels; greater and lesser stability of interpersonal ties. 
Also investigated was marital status. 

Discriminant function analysis produced rates cf predictive identifi- 
cation that ranged as high as 807o. Supplied in the text are formulae for 
applying these findings to other institutional dischargees. Long-range pre- 
dictive identification is seen of value in aiding decisions for the selec- 
tion of discharged retardates for various programs and services in order 
to arrive at the best routes for maximizing their potential for comnunity 
adjustment. A conservative view would note the need for retesting these 
findings for other populations. Predictive instruments should be used with 
caution, to avoid the dangers of treating changeable or incorrect predic- 
tions as inevitable realities. 

A Tabular Supplement, separately bound, accompanies this report. It 
gives a statistically descriptive longitudinal picture of many aspects of 
subjects* lives from birth to time of post-discharge follow up interview. 

It should provide resource material on the pre-discharge phases, and infor- 
mation on the ranges of post-discharge personal, social, and employment ac- 
tivities that might be realistically expected of similar dischargee popu- 
lations . 

A Biographical Supplement, separately bound, al&o accompanies this 
report, and gives quite specific personal illustration of a number of types 
and levels of post-discharge conditions. Some of these can serve as examples 
of adjustments that are more ideal goals to be worked toward, while others 
delineate less than desirable adjustments and some of the problems and 
difficulties that beset members of this unique dischargee population. 

Upon too many of the dischargees have been left the marks of unusual 
trauma and psychosocial deprivation in infancy and childhood, along with 
the experience of dismal custodiality in the years before new philosophies 
and new policies sought to restore the retarded to meaningful and useful 
lives in the community. A special awareness of the formative years of 
these and similar institutional dischargees is required for relating per- 
sonally with them and for helping them to plan realistically fcr social 
and economic goals that are attainable in the framework of ^heir limita- 
tions, potentialities, and sometimes emotionally and cognitively crippling 
heritages. A need for relevant services and resources is recognized for 
insuring optimum direction of post-discharge process. 

Unfortunate social backgrounds provided the etiologies for the con- 
ditions of many of these subjects. Early preventive work in the community 
with underprivileged and impoverished children and their families would 
undoubtedly go far in avoiding that downward spiral of trauma and inept 
treatment that so often can lead to psychosocial retardation. 
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FOREWORD 



The report by Dr. Peter W. Bowman and Dr. John L. Hoffman is a study of 
a large group (569) of mentally retarded men and women who were previously 
institutionalized at the Pineland Hospital and T r aining Center. Most of them 
spent a major portion of their developmental years at Pineland, where they 
were educated, trained vocationally, and prepared for independent living out- 
side the hospital. As they approached adulthood and grew in competence, they 
were discharged from Pineland during the nine-year period from 1952-1961, and 
since that time have been living in their home communities throughout Maine. 

You may well surmise that during their younger years this group of retarded 
persons and also their families underwent some stressful, perhaps unfortunate 
experiences. We would like to think that their years at Pineland were more 
fortunate and that the educational and rehabilitation programs provided to 
them truly helped them to lead productive lives and develop happier and more 
satisfying personal relationships. 

The purpose of this volume is to answer some persistent questions in the 
minds of special educators, of administrators of hospitals and rehabilitation 
programs, of legislators who make provision for such programs, and in the minds 
of many individuals in public and private life who are genuinely concerned 
about the welfare of people handicapped by mental retardation. The questions 
are: M What happens to previously institutionalized mentally retarded persons?” 

T! What problems do they encounter, and how do they solve them?” ”What solutions 
are available to them?” ”Have we, in our institutions, provided appropriate 
training, in appropriate amounts and at the appropriate time?” ”What needs to 
be done outside institutions to facilitate the progress of retarded persons 
towards independent living and constructive participation in society?” The 
answers to these questions and many others are presented in the findings of 
this stimulating research conducted at the Pineland Hospital and Training 
Center by Dr. Bowman, Dr* Hoffman and their colleagues. We commend this 
scholarly work to the attention of administrators of health, education, social 
and rehabilitation programs to take from it what is most useful in their con- 
tinuing efforts to assist the large number of people disadvantaged by mental 
retardation. 



Edmund S. Muskie 
United States Senator 
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PREFACE 



For those familiar with the syndrome of mental retardation and its 
social, economic and emotional aspects, it is probably an unnecessary under- 
statement to state that there have been considerable changes of philosophy 
and practice in the last 20 years* 

Although it is equally well-known that these changes have not reached 
all areas, and, in some instances, all efforts have been persistently defied, 
we would nevertheless like to place the subject matter of this research in 
the developmental context of such changes since in our study changes have 
been fundamental and pervasive* 

The contrasts between the early and later parts of this relatively 
brief period have been more sharply defined by Dr* Hoffman and myself and 

our associates: # . 

When I was appoint ed superintendent of Pine land Hospital and Training 

Center (then Pownal State School) in 1953, I was rudely introduced to an 
institution that was, in many ways, a typical exhibition case of the worst 
practices prevailing in the days of the older philosophies of custodial 
"care" for the "feeble minded". 

Patients were forced to work up to 16 hours a day, 7 days a week, with- 
out any form of remuneration. They, in fact, occupied places of responsi- 
bility as assistant attendants, washmen, food service workers, cleaning 
women. Their employment was one of involuntary servitude in fact. They 
drank unpasteurized milk. Preventive health services such as tuberculosis 
case finding and treatment were completely neglected. The raw sewerage of 
the institution ran downhill in an open ditch. One unlicensed physician 
attempted to take care of 1450 patientSo There was no facility for blood or 
urine tests. There was no organized provision for an aftercare and place- 
ment program outside the institution, and the "inmates" voiced their con- 
viction that there was "no way out of this place except in a pine box !! . ^ 

The institution was sexually segregated in every conceivable activity 
from attending school to social dances, and the patients were treated in an 
atmosphere that one would expect to find in a more poorly run correctional 

institution. # , _ Qt - 0 

The patients covered in our study were those discharged from late IVd*. 
up to early 1961. This was a period when many changes were planned, initiated 
or executed both at the institutional level as well as in the communities 
throughout the State, allowing the realizations of new directions and pur- 
poses. 

Hundreds of patients who previously had been condemned without real 
reason to a lifetime of custodial confinement and deprivation here, based 
on work training experience, were discharged to useful and rewarding lives 
of self-support and various degrees of independence. 

Other younger patients were enabled to return to the community and profit 
from newly established special classes for the educables at first and later 
on the trainables. The latter program in the State of Maine is one of the 
most significant and exciting changes that were brought about by a large num- 
ber of knowledgeable and motivated people working together and achieving some- 
what unique success. 

A beginning was also made for boarding home, nursing home, and placements 
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fcr the elderly or otherwise seriously disabled patients under the Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to the Disabled payments. The latter program, however, 
climaxed only in recent years. 

The combined programs have resulted in a decrease of population at 
this hospital by some 487o over the past 15 years. 

In general, Pineland Hospital and Training Center, in the mid-50's, 
underwent a complete change of direction by assembling a diversity of highly 
skilled and specialized professions and disciplines, all with definite rele- 
vance to the amelioration, cure, or improvement of a variety of problems 
presented by people with retardation syndromes. 

Its basic aim was to return to the community in whatever type of place- 
ment was most suitable once the rehabilitation process had been brought^to 
its optimal potential, and a new patient tc be admitted in his place. This, 
of course, does not include those individuals whose disability is so com- 
plex and involved that placement anywhere else would not be feasible. 

This process was accompanied by the establishment of medical-surgical 
serv : ces , reorganization of the nursing service, establishment of a physical 
therapy department that became affiliated with the University of Connecticut, 
initiation of a dental program, establishment of a neurological laboratory, 
and a medical photography service, reorganization of the pharmacy, staff ^ 
appointments to supervise a department of roentgenology, establishment of a 
laboratory of anatomic and clinical pathology as well as biochemistry. A 
corps of 17 social workers replaced the n custodial social worker” whose 
sole duty had been to purchase small merchandise for those who were lucky 
enough to have some money.* A department of occupational therapy was estab- 
lished and staffed. Under the Hospital Improvement Program a most modern 
speech and hearing clinic, with competent staff, was planned, executed and 
added to the program. 

A volunteer service has brought numerous benefits to countless patients. 
Instead of hopelessly trying to cope with the records of 350 patients, back 
in 1953, who had not as yet been diagnosed although they had resided for 2 
or 3 years at the hospital, our medical records division now has detailed, 
up-to-date, and inclusive information available on each and every patient « 

Recently this hospital became the first place in Maine where domiciliary 
vocational rehabilitation takes place in conjunction with the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the State of Maine. 

Because of our conviction that services to children with developmental 
problems should not be fragmented and because of our awareness that a fair 
number of patients with the mental retardation syndrome also have concomitant 
psychiatric problems, a children's psychiatric hospital at Pineland Hospital, 
and Training Center was conceived, designed, constructed and put into operation 
by November of 1961. 

A summer day camp at Lower Range Pond, a newly constructed gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, and an All Faith* s Chapel are contributing immeasurably to 
humanize patient care and treatment and attitudinal approaches by staff and 
community. 

One of the most significant achievements took place in 1969 when the 
Legislature of the State of Maine passed the basic ingredients to a meaning- 
ful guardianship act for the mentally retarded to provide eventually for 
truly protective services in this area. 



* The ‘'custodial” social worker aptly adapted to the new program and is still 
a member of the staff. 
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A sheltered workshop has been in operation on the grounds of the in- 
stitution, and a "hostel" designed to provide residential community living 
to employed men and women at the trainable level is nearing realization. 

All these achievements are the result of collective, informed judgment 
of, and consistent forceful efforts by, a dedicated staff that by now includes 
several "professional generations". 

While I conceived the idea of this study, the exclusive credit for its 
formulation and execution goes to John L. Hoffman. His inventive mind, his 
perceptive abilities and his intellectual integrity and brilliance produced 
a significant design, the results of which are presented in the three fol- 
lowing volumes. 



Peter W. Bowman, M.D 
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ABSTRACT 



Information from many sources was obtained about 560 retard- 
ates located some 4 to 10 years after institutional discharge* A 
large qualified subgroup was chosen for predictive analysis. Hy- 
pothesis: post-discharge successful behavior should not be given 

an overall gross score but should be differentiated into distinct 
types for separate analyses. Major behavior categories used (with 
dichotomized opposites) were: absence of police contacts, full 

self support, higher wage levels, and personal domiciliary stabil- 
ity. Through multilinear regression analysis, significant longi- 
tudinal pre-discharge independent variables were selected, and used 
with discriminant function analysis to identify and thus predict 
the several types of post-discharge behavior, with about 75 % effec- 
tiveness. Quite different variables identified these different 
types of behavior. Formulae are provided to permit replication of 
prediction of probable behaviors for similar populations, for use 
in various types of long range planning. 

A Tabular Supplement gives detailed longitudinal descriptive 
statistics on many aspects of subjects 1 lives from birth to time 
of post-discharge follow up. A Biographical Supplement gives il- 
lustrative examples of many levels and types of post-discharge ad- 
justment. These supplements aim to provide a better understand- 
ing of this unique population marked by many past traumatic life 
experiences. 
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INTRODU C TION 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE PROJECT 



In the larger sense, this research project was the product of self exam- 
ination on the part of newer and more humane philosophies toward retardation, 
and the expression of these philosophies in actual treatment of the retarded* 
Maine, along with other states, had gone through a period of exposure to 
belief in ironclad custodial ity for this group* Our institution, originally 
founded as The Maine School for the Feeble-Minded, had in its earlier years as 
its mission the impounding of as many of the state’s retarded as possible be- 
hind custodial brick walls* This crusade was based on the then current belief 
that the retarded were the major cause of most crimes and social ills, that the}7 
were breeding at an unconscionable rate, and that because of them organized and 
decent society was soon to founder in total ruin* And genealogical studies of 
derelict families and bloodlines had ,! proven !! that feeblemindedness (which 
could be, curiously,, not only mental, but moral and economic as well) was in- 
evitably inherited by offspring of one or two feeble-minded parents* 

Our institution of the past argued its case only too well, and feeble- 
mindedness became all too often a synonym for menace. Too, in a period in 
Maine of rural poverty and depopulation, and of urban economic difficulties, it 
was perhaps convenient to have easily identified scapegoats. It was assuredly 
convenient for local overseers of the town poor throughout the state to have a 
dumping ground, fully pre-rationalizea, for the children of indigent families; 
thus they could be removed as town expenses and placed !! on the state. 11 Other 
agencies and officials as well were not above using the institution in this 
manner. 

Many injustices were committed in sending to the institution children who 
were not really retarded or whose conditions were remediable, and further in- 
justices were done in keeping them and others at the institution for, literally, 
decades, with totally inadequate treatment. 

With the arrival at the institution in 1953 of a hjw superintendent attuned 
to modern beliefs and practices regarding retardation, there were new policies 
against custodiality and for discharge of patients — discharge which in some 
years was to run more than 5007o above the previous cautious custodial rate of 
only 20 or 25 patients per year. The menacing hordes that the Maine School for 
the Feeble-Minded had so ardently impounded were now being turned loose in so- 
ciety, and some public repercussions of alarm were only to be expected. 

There v;as ample empirical evidence of the good qualities of the dischargees, 
and proof of their good or satisfactory behavior up to the time of discharge. 
There was no rational justification to support a belief that 50 patients should 
be imprisoned for life in the institution because an unidentified 5 of their 
number might be involved in minor violations of the law. 

However, it seemed desirable and important to find out just what had event- 
ually happened to these dischargees and how they had fared. This inquiry was 
less to answer waning objections to their discharge than to answer a number of 
our own questions, theoretical and practical, on policies and practices, on the 
differential performance of the dischargees in a variety of social situations, 
and on a number of related matters as well. 
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Toward supplying answers to some of these questions, a preliminary in- 
quiry was begun on a sample of some 60 of the dischargees who had left the in- 
stitution in the years 1952 through 1958. 

On the basis of findings regarding this group and our projected research 
interests, an application for wider research support made to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration was favorably received and a grant allocation of 
some $134,000 made to permit a wider, and more detailed study of our dischargee 
population. The beginning of federal support for the project was July 1, 1964. 

All patients who had been discharged from July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1961, 
were included in this expanded coverage. The project began or continued with 
this phase of dischargee location, data collection and verification, and re- 
cording and coding. This coverage included not only the unadorned although 
quite extensive factual and statistical data about the dischargees, but more 
personal material, interview sketches or vignettes, selected brief autobiogra- 
phies, and tape recorded autobiographical accounts. Data collection, coding, and 
card punching were followed by analytical stages, computer analysis (the most 
complex of this occurring in the final year of the project), and the writing up 
of the final report. 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



Increasing emphasis is being placed nowadays in restoring the retarded to 
the community and in maintaining them there in economically and socially sig- 
nificant activities. Because of the provision of special classes in public 
schools, drastic changes in policies of institutions for the retarded, and the 
new availability of various kinds of support, lengthy institutional custodial- 
ity is becoming increasingly a thing of the past. 

But with the warming of the humanitarian climate there have come other 
changes as well. The past bases for actual employment, supervision, and support 
in the community have been altered. The extended family network for instance 
has largely passed from the scene, leaving only the nuclear family, where the 
incapacity or death of parents necessarily has far-reaching effects on the fate 
of a retarded child. 

The old widespread agricultural economy has largely disappeared too, along 
with the family farmstead and rural life where the retarded had always been to 
some extent useful in carrying out the simpler or simplest tasks, and where 
social demands made on them were not excessive. 

Indeed, in all phases of our economy increasing mechanization and autom- 
tion have made steady inroads on the number of semi-skilled and unskilled jobs 
and kinds of work that were formerly available. 

Thus, along with this newer emphasis on restoring the retarded to the 
community, there have occurred separately but simultaneously the decrease and 
loss of former types of placements and employment suitable for this group, 
creating in this whole area many new problems. 

Professional agencies are turned to more and more for remedial solutions 
to such problems. Institutions discharging retarded patients when there is need 
for special vocational training or guidance for readjustment, various community 
agencies concerned with the retarded already living in the wider society, and 
the retardates r parents themselves all arc searching for both direction and 
education that will lead positively toward some kind of meaningful self support. 

Evaluation of the potentials of students and trainees among the retarded 
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becomes of importance and concern. Various tests may indicate an individuals 
capacity to undertake certain training, or may even suggest his chances of 
being hired at the conclusion of a training period. But these tests tend to be 
short-ranged, predictively , and they say little or nothing about an individual's 
overall capacity, once he is hired, to make maximum use of his training and to 
remain employed over a long range period. 

It is therefore important to know as fully as possible which individuals 
will, over an extended period, profit most from educational and training pro- 
grams as they are now constituted. Specifically, it should be asked which ones 
will move to the better or higher side of wage ranges, which ones will be free 
of hampering entanglements with the police and correctional agencies, which ones 
can maintain stable and mutually supporting social networks, and which will be 
least likely to sink to dependency levels with support by welfare or other 
agencies, institutions, and persons. If the training as now constituted is 
not used in a long range manner, it has been given in vain, the money wasted, 
and perhaps a better qualified individual neglected. 

The field of minimal performance, breakdown, and failure is in itself 
another problem area of interest for the information it can provide toward the 
development of educational and rehabilitative techniques. Once non-successf ul 
individuals are identified as to the above described subtypes of poor perform- 
ance, and their delimiting contingencies described, there must be raised the 
question of their specific prior etiologies and symptomatologies in the in- 
stitutional and formative pre-institutional periods. With an understanding 
of the inter-related elements of these three life periods, it then becomes 
possible to suggest guidelines for new, unique, or specially adapted tech- 
niques for remedial action. 

Related is a more generalized problem area of concern which has to do with 
the understanding and knowledge of the specialized nature of the population in- 
volved. This population of institutional dischargees is one that has been 
written about far more chan it has been described. Weighted rather heavily 
with cases in the true mental retardation sub-category of mental subnormality 
(in the Sarason and Gladwin terminology), this population is one considerably 
associated with lower class background and, often, ethnic minority position. 

The other subcategory, mental deficiency, has by and large received more 
attention within recent years. Interested middle class and professional parent 
groups have organized to promote various progicuns, including research on phys- 
ical etiologies and preventive measures. Retardation that is culturally or 
socially caused has failed to recruit as much central organization and pressure 
toward investigation and analysis. 

The special group of institutional dischargees constitutes a breed in 
itself. Recruited quite largely from low or lowest class background, its 
members have usually undergone traumata which can include exposure to psych- 
ically unhealthy parents or surrogates, overt rejection of various sorts and/or 
the impact of multiple changes in the adult structure of the nuclear family 
or pseudofamily (parental deaths, desertions, etc., foster home placements, 
orphanage histories, and so on). With the development thus slowed, halted, or 
distorted on many fronts, they eventually become fully eligible candidates for 
institutional treatment. This latter experience of institutionalization in it- 
self has been in the fairly recent past not without trauma, stigma, and the in- 
grained effects of "institutionalization. n After varying periods of time these 
subjects are reintroduced in various ways into a society that can even today 
still be characterized by indifference or antipathy. This group, although known 
and understood by a certain number of directly concerned persons, has seldom 
been fully or even adequately described in the entirety of its tripartite career. 
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Accordingly, those in specifically rehabilitative agencies (as well as 
ethers who have professional contact with this discharge group) whose main 
experience and disciplinary background have been concerned with fairly ,, normal ,! 
persons, are without any frankly ethnographic description of this specialized 
and curiously different population. 

There is finally, another problem area, that of directed social change. 
When the limits of what special training can accomplish and of what remedial 
treatment can achieve are reached — and where dreary lif e-custodiality behind 
brick walls seems assuredly not to be the answer -- other questions must nec- 
essarily be raised. These are concerned with knowing more fully the require- 
ments of those who have been in one way or another reintegrated into the larger 
society. Beyond a superfluous "does well 11 or "does poorly", just what are 
the specific problems, hazards, and failures that are most frequently exper- 
ienced by the retarded living in society? In what ways do present formal and 
legal roles and statuses provided for the mentally subnormal fail to meet their 
true needs and capacities, either through requiring too little or too much from 
them? In what ways do relevant and concerned agencies and services fail to 
provide adequate support, guidance, and perhaps even controls for this popula- 
tion? 

Provided with information from detailed investigation and analysis of 
such difficulties, these agencies and services may then work toward a new 
phraseology of the place of the retarded in society and of agency responsi- 
bility toward them. 



SETTING IN WHICH THE RESEARCH WAS DONE 



The Institution ^ ad the Field 



The central setting in which the research was conducted is P ineland Hospital 
and Training Center in Pownal, Maine. This is the State of Maine’s facility for 
the education, training, and care of the retarded. Founded in 1908 as the Maine 
School for the Feeble-Minded, it was later renamed the Pownal State School. The 
current Pineland complex includes not only the present advanced facilities for 
the retarded but a Children’s Psychiatric Hospital, and the new Bliss Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center. 

Fully accredited by the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals since 
1963, Pineland has since the 1950 ’s seen the development of many modern medical 
and paramedical services for the retarded along with its total shift in emphasis 
from earlier custodiality to positive programs for diagnosis, treatment, and re- 
habilitation. 

Medical Services include a regular staff of physicians, regularly held 
special clinics with consultant specialists, the pharmacy, a large nursing staff, 
Physical Therapy Department, a full time dentist, electroencephalograph and re- 
lated equipment and technician, an X-Ray room and technician. The subdivisions 
of the Department of Pathology are bacteriology, chemistry, cytogenics, hema- 
tology, and histology. The Paramedical Services include departments of Social 
Service, Medical Records, Volunteer Services, Chaplains, Personnel, Occupational 
Therapy, Speech and Hearing, with the Department of Training incorporating aca- 
demic education, vocational training, work training programs, and Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. Psychiatric Services include those provided by the staff 
psychiatrists and the department of psychology. Outpatient services are pro- 
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vided by the Child Guidance Clinic, Genetic Counseling Clinic, Speech and Hear- 
ing Services, and Outpatient Evaluation Service. 

The more complex statistical woik for this project was accomplished at 
the Computer Center at the University of Maine in Orono. The Center* s earlier 
equipment included an IBM 1620 Computer, and more recently the IBM 360-30 Com- 
puter being phased to the 360-40. Ancillary data processing equipment is of 
course also a component of the Center. 

However, to say that the research was accomplished only at these locations 
and during the cited duration would not be correct. Because of the longitudinal 
nature of the study and its reliance on retained medical records, our pre-dis- 
charge time dimension goes as far back as 1908, the inception of the institu- 
tion — when its first patient and first superintendent arrived from Massachu- 
setts. Among our dischargees in this study, indeed, was this same Number One 
Patient. Originally from Maine, he had been farmed out to the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-Minded (now the Walter E. Fernald School) and returning 
to Maine, acted as houseman for 5 generations of superintendents at Pownal. 
Preadmission and other data in these earlier case histories ranges well back 
into the Nineteenth Century. 

Geographically, our post-discharge coverage ranged far afield from the 
institution. Follow up interviews and other collection of data took place 
throughout our own state of Maine, which is equal in area to the other 5 New 
England states combined. Such coverage within the state ranged from our South- 
western corner to "Way Down East" in the Eastport, Lubec and Jonesport areas, 
to the north and into Aroostook County — whose northernmost towns, Van Buren, 
Madawaska, and Fort Kent, are further in air and road miles from our institu- 
tion than is New York City. 

In addition, follow up interview visits were also conducted in New Hampshire, 
Vermont ,, Massachusetts , Rhode Island, and Connecti cut. Cover*age of dischargees 
who had ventured beyond these states -- and a number did -- was managed by means 
of letters and questionnaires, correspondence with various authorities, and 
through the use of the in-state informant -- most often a relative of the out 
of state dischargee. Post-discharge states of residence were as distant as 
Florida, Colorado, the Dakotas, and California. 



The State of Maine 



Maine with its 33,215 square miles, although only 36th in size among the 
other states, is as noted, equal in area to the other New England states to- 
gether. Maine's coast line of 250 air miles incorporates a convoluted 2,379 
miles of actual shore line. This spectacularly scenic coastline, the unspoiled 
forests, lakes and inland waterways still offer respite to those weary of areas 
despoiled by man's social and industrial excretions, populous centers of civil- 
ization where the macerated land festers beneath a universal exzema of factor- 
ies and crackerbox housing, and where seeds, eggs, and foetuses shrivel and 
die from the accumulated impurities of air, earth, water, food, and blood. 

Demographically , almost two-thirds of Maine's 1965 estimated population of 

993.000 live in towns of less than 10,000. The largest urban complex of Port- 
land, South Portland, and Westbrook comprises some 112,174 persons. Lewiston 
and Auburn include some 65,253 persons in their urban unit, while the joint 
population of Biddeford and Saco is 29,770* On an individual basis, only one 
city, Portland, is in the 70,000 - 80,000 range. One, Lewiston, is in the 

40.000 - 50,000 range. And one, Bangor, is in the 30 - 40,000 range. Three 
are in the 20 - 30,000 bracket. Twelve towns are in the 10 - 20,000 range, and 
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all the rest are smaller. At the far end of the scale are the unorganized 
townships, with populations as low as half a dozen or less, and beyond these 
are the unorganized townships that have become entirely depopulated. 

The state's period of most rapid growth was between 1810 and 1870, when 
the numbers rose from 228,705 to 626,915 - an increase of 1747 0 » From the 
1870 level, the population had increased by 1960 to 969,265 - an increase of 
only 557o. While certain urban and suburban areas in the state are increasing, 
certain rural ones are still depopulating. One has the subjective architec- 
tural impression that by 1870 many remote or smaller towns had put up their 
Civil War Statues on the green (all from a single supplier) , stopped their 
church clocks, and drifted off into a century long sleep. 

Eighty-seven percent of Maine is forested, and the wood products industry 
presently employs some 277o of the state's wage earners. The next largest 
manufacturing categories are shoes and textiles. While the annual value of 
wood products is $585,000,000, tourism brings in an estimated $300,000,000, and 
Maine license plates bear the legend "Vacationland." Farming, with its 
largest single category of poultry and eggs (the pandemic chicken farm), fol- 
lows tourism with $290,000,000 per year. Maine supplies 757o of all U.S.A. 
lobsters, 307o of soft shell clams, 157c of U.S.A. potatoes (second to Idaho), 
and 907, of lowbush blueberries. 

The commercial shipbuilding and shipping industry of the more prosperous 
19th Century has largely disappeared from the Maine coast, the fishing industry 
has fallen onto bleak days, and the mills and textile industry have scarcely 
held their own in the face of foreign competition and southward, migration. 

Further, the old farmstead economy, perhaps never too viable with such a short 
growing season, has ground to a virtual halt. In Maine, the winters come early 
and stay late. Seven other states, excluding Alaska, had colder average tempera- 
tures, but only three reported colder record temperatures. There is a very real 
struggle against the elements, with time out for the steady snows or sweeping 
blizzards, and more time to open the transportation arteries afterwards, all 
of which consumes energy and money and interrups other activities. Somewhat 
mysteriously, Maine's roads are always better cleared of snow and ice than those 
of prosperous Massachusetts. 

Located in the northeasternmost corner of the country, Maine must cope with 
being geographically and therefore commercially marginal. While so, it is near 
enough to financially more rewarding areas, such as Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
to be subject to emigration of the young, the trained, and the educated in some 
numbers. This movement undoubtedly makes for a drain on the state's energies 
and human resources. Relatively low wage scales do not tend to tempt many persons 
into Maine from other states. As of 1965, only 12 states had per capita annual 
incomes lower than Maine's $2,277. Westward, the nearest of these is South 
Dakota, and southward the nearest is West Virginia. Appalachia and the deep 
south claim most of the poorer states. 

It may be wondered why the lagging economy, depressed wage levels, and 
long winters have not sent all of the state's population fleeing southward to 
the greener suburban pastures of sweet affluence. 

Other, positive factors are of course at work for Maine. The most overt 
and identified imperfections of high civilization are the crowds and crowded 
living conditions, traffic, crime, the high cost of living, and political cor- 
ruption. Maine residents see themselves as escaping these evils. 

In addition, other less obvious virtues and rewards, more widespread in. 

19th Century America, are still extant in Maine. Sociologically, Maine is per- 
vaded still by a largely gemeinschaft or multibonded ethos that affects both 
individual and community. This ethos is created of course by long range resi- 
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dence in smaller, more intimate communities, where members relate to one another 
in many different formal and informal roles (e.g., the clerk in a store where 
you shop may be to you simultaneously your cousin, a neighbor, a fellow parish- 
ioner, and a member of a secular organization to which you belong.) 

This multibonded quality is preserved by the state’s rather marginal loca- 
tion with social and other "marginal survivals," by the slower economy which 
preserves a status quo, by the predominance of emigration c/er immigration, and 
by the high proportion of small towns rather widely separated from one another. 

This rather widely pervading ethos and pattern for organization have a 
number of effects. An individual sense of identity, both positive and favor- 
able, is provided and sustained -- and with this a sense of security regarding 
both self and community. Maine does not produce those faceless and rootless 
crowds that with inarticulate and generalized rage indiscriminately destroy 
flags, automobiles, computers, shopping centers, and libraries. Indeed, the 
entire state seems to have more sense of regional identity md positive social 
unity than do many cities elsewhere with as many people as Maine in an area 
only a minute fraction of Maine 1 a size. 



REVIEW OF THE RELEVANT LITERATURE 



In the limited space of this report, it is not possible to present a 
detailed critical examination of the relevant literature. Nor is it necessary 
to do so, as two excellent surveys already exist. For a review and discussion 
of wider and more general coverage of research on mental subnormality, there 
is the outstanding and now classic report by Sarason and Gladwin (1958). For 
more specific coverage of research on prognosis of mental subnormals in a 
number of different areas, there is the thoughtful and inclusive review by 
Windle (1961). In this, the achievements, generalizations, contradictions, 
problems, methodology, and shortcomings in the field are analytically surveyed 
and discussed, and certain guidelines are suggested for future research, along 
with recommendations for greater statistical sophistication* 

A still more limited field, covered in part by Windle 1 s study, is that 
of follow-up research on subnormals formerly in special classes, special 
schools, and institutions. Some brief notes on some of the studies in this 
field are given below. 

Earlier or pioneering studies in the field of social performance of the 
retarded along with realistic appraisal of such performance occurred as a 
reaction to the iron-bound and absolute genetic determinism of an earlier 
period of the Jukes and Kallikaks type of studies. For example, the original 
study by M.R. Bailer (1936) of subjects formerly classified as mentally de- 
ficient when in elementary schools, gave an optimistic view of the social ad- 
justment of most of the group of 206 subjects. The follow-up study some 15 
years later of this same group by D.C. Charles (1953) reinforced Bailer’s con- 
clusions and revealed that with maturity the subjects had been able to profit 
from improved economic conditions, had become more self-sufficient, and had 
not produced numerous feeble-minded offspring. 

A study by Reynolds and MacEachern (1956) investigates static or bio- 
graphical factors related to post-discharge outcome of 340 subjects from the 
Owatonna State Training School. The criterion for success is living in the 
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community, that for failure is institutionalization* Although certain tend- 
encies appeared in these factors, higher IQ alone was significantly related to 
"success". Of a second group of 117 later dischargees, it was found that a 
family record of mental deficiency and also prior multiple home situations 
were related positively to successful outcome. 

An exhaustive monograph by Reynolds and Stunkard (1960) represents in 
part a continuation of the study and analysis of the same (Owatonna) discharged 
population, now increased to 50U (with 91 of these "lost"). Here the invest- 
igators moved into an area of true attempted statistical prediction of out- 
come. Using a combination of "static" factors and/or "dynamic" pre-discharge 
factors, they relate these predictively to outcome of "success" (living in 
community) and "failure" (in institution). These factors are variously weight- 
ed and combined so as to form various predictive instruments, and serve to 
pre-identify the criterion groups at a significant degree approaching a level 
of 50% better than chance. 

Students at the Owatonna School cannot continue there past the age of 
21. It is not clear from the text what happens at the point when staff at 
the school considers subjects who are ready for discharge. If staff decision 
at this point routes the subjects either to custodial institutions or to com- 
munity placements, then the investigators are predicting staff decisions 
rather than the subsequent results of in-community trials. In these studies, 
the instruments used did not seem to distinguish predictively between more 
finely separated groups, such as the "well" and "poorly" adjusted individuals 
in the community. In its own right however this work discriminates signif- 
icantly between certain broad categories of outcome, and marks a step forward 
in its use of more sophisticated and truly predictive statistics. 

C.H. Kr ishef 1 s studies (1959), and with co-authors (1959), deal with the 
same discharged population and use similar outcome criteria. A variety of 
variables were tested and found, individually, not significant. In the first 
study, however, higher admission IQ, and higher age of admission, along with 
higher age of discharge, as found by Reynolds, were in part positively re- 
lated to subsequent non-institutionalization. In the second study, no pre- 
discharge factors seemed to distinguish significantly in general between good 
and poor adjustment of those actually in the community, while higher IQ was 
found inversely related to favorable staff ratings of adjustment of those 
within institutions. While establishing significant relationships, these 
studies do not attempt actual prediction. 

A.J. Shafter's study of 205 subjects from the Woodward State Hospital 
and School in Iowa stresses dynamic factors (1956) (1957). He tested out 
some 66 characteristics, and derived from these twelve which were found signif- 
icantly related to discharge on vocational placement. While pointing out the 
need to study the sexes separately, Shafter saw in respect to this particular 
study static factors as not significant. A number of these, some rather 
generally defined, were tested. The criterion for success was discharge from 
a vocational placement, that for failure was return to the institution from 
vocational placement because of a fault of the patient. With his twelve 
significant dynamic factors, Shafter was able to develop gross behavior scores. 
These were found, through an analysis of variance, to differentiate signifi- 
cantly between successful and unsuccessful placements, wit,* F equal 32.29 at 
the 5% level. The gross behavior scores were converted to sigma scores and 
"actuarial" chances in 100 of a successful placement. A Simon-pure top-scorer 
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had 66 chances in 100 of success, whereas a worst-scorer had 29 chances in 100. 

It is possible that Shafter ! s methodological procedures affected the appar- 
ent strength of his relationships* A subject returned to institution for his 
own fault was not considered again in the sample; apparently "successful" sub- 
jects in "his sample could have experienced vocational placement failure prior 
to the time of their study. As with many studies, the relationships are those 
between rather closely situated variables and criteria. The criteria came 
crowding on the heels of the variables, as it were. Many other factors are 
of course involved, and these questions are raised to suggest the complexity 
of the problems rather than to deprecate the intelligence and integrity of 
the investigator. Shafter himself recognizes the need for replicative ^tudy 
of his predictive device in other settings , and is well aware of the present 
very speculative state of research in this entire area. 

R.J.R. Kennedy’s studies concerning the educable retarded are well known. 
The more recent one (1962) incorporates and gives a longitudinal dimension to 
the first, pioneering study The Social Adjustment of M.^ons in a Connecticut 
City . This research compares two groups. The first group is of 256 Subjects 
identified as being in the "educable 11 range (lQ ! s 50-75) who had been special 
class students in Middletown, Connecticut. The second group is a 507o sample 
of 129 Controls, carefully and equally matched with Subjects with the excep- 
tion of Controls* IQ * s and school performance being in the normal range and 
unretarded. Although etiologies are not detailed, the rather high percent 
of foreign ethnic background (e.g., 73.57, Italian and Polish) suggests some 
kind of cultural involvement and difficulties in adapting to American ways 
of life. Examination and comparison of the two groups is exactingly made in 
a great many aspects of a broad front of personal, social and economic per- 
formance. The investigator * s general conclusion is that "the overwhelming 
majority of both Subjects and Controls have made acceptable and remarkably 
similar adjustment in all three areas." Study in 1960 of the school perform- 
ance of children of Subjects and Controls is of interest in revealing the 
advancement toward normal performance on the part of Subjects* children. 

While not specifically predictive in nature, this study is somewhat gen- 
erically allied in its type of hypothesis testing, disproving Juke-Kallikak 
absolutism. It also consciously points up and supports the Sarason and Glad- 
win assertation that 11 In the case of the mentaliy retarded, most of whom main- 
tain themselves in the community, there is strong evidence that our conventional 
tests leave much to be desired both as evaluators or predictors." Certainly 
this study too shows the continuing value of providing a good, detailed multi- 
faceted description of a particular population. Until something of the natural 
history of a population is known, it is certainly premature to attempt to limn 
predictive relationships between hypotheticals . 

N. 0*Connor and J. lizard investigated the prediction of social workers* 
estimates of work success or employability of 104 institutional high grade 
mentally subnormal males (1951) (1956). A variety of personality, locomotor, 
intelligence and aptitude tests were given to the subjects. Optimally weighted, 
the most significant variables were combined to provide an overall multiple 
correlation of .67 with positive ratings of employability. The combination of 
significant variables culled from a rather wide variety of test types and 
appropriately weighted to form an overall instrument is of interest here. How- 
ever, the criteria used were ones of social worker estimates of future employ- 
ability rather than a more objective type of actual achievement. 
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A study by O.P. Kolstoe (1961) concerns itself with the criterion of ac- 
tually obtained employment (rather than an opinion of employability). Eighty- 
two male subjects described as retarded were involved, and they had been ac- 
cepted as clients in an Employment Evaluation and Training Project. Following 
a period of evaluation and fifteen weeks of diverse employment training exper- 
ience, 41 of the subjects were able to obtain employment while 41 others could 
not. The subjects were scored on a variety of factors as variables to be test- 
ed. Described as Status Factors were those subsumed by home influence, age, 
sibling rank in family, IQ, physical appearance and condition, years of school 
and academic achievement, and rural vs. urban background. Under Dynamic Factors 
are personality and work habits. Total results are too complex to describe 
here, but in a general way the rather generally stated standard "status" factors 
were found either quite unclear in their effects or perhaps without significant 
effects . 

Kolstoe felt the need for factor analysis to delineate particularly suit- 
able sub-elements of personality. In addition, a more detailed analysis of 
home backgrounds (whether and how supporting or not) was felt necessary. The 
need to interrelate specific capacities to specific intellectual, personal, 
social and vocational skills ; equired by particular jobs is stressed by 
Kolstoe and Shafter (1961) in a later article, who see this as an area for 
research. 

W indie , Steward, and Brown (1961) stress the need to treat differing 
types of patients and leave situations separately because of the very consid- 
erable difference of the situation dynamics involved. Study was made of one 
group on vocational leave, of one on home leave, and of one on family care. 

Of those that failed within a four year period and were subsequently reinsti- 
tutionalized, large differences were found as to actual causes of reinstitu- 
tionalization, depending upon the leave type. The authors deprecat ingly state, 
•'Because no measure of either the reliability or meaningfulness of the classe? 
has been obtained, these data must be regarded as merely suggestive." 

However, there would seem to be much value and potentiality in the gen- 
eral methodological principle of treating generic types of situations separ- 
ately, of carefullydelimiting the sub-areas of analysis, rather than jumb- 
ling many types and descriptions together to get the standard deviation of 
hash • 



Goroff (1967) provides valuable insight into a somewhat related area, 
pointing out the rather wide discrepancies between professional and lay value 
systems as these affect the appraisal of in-community crisis situations and 
the resulting return or non-return of retardates to the institution. 

A study by Jackson and Butler (1963) rating subjects on a conglomerate 
of sums of rating scales of several sorts, examines predict ively two groups: 
those who had gone out on community placement and met the criterion for success ; 
and those who had failed at community placement, along with those who had not 
attempted such placement because they were not deemed ready by staff. The 
total ratings were found to be not significantly related to the criteria. 

Barrett, Relos, and Eisele (1965) evaluate the relationships between an 
attitudes test on money and related matters, and job success rather variously 
defined in several geographic areas. 

Song and Song (1967) report on the relationships of selected elements 
to job efficiency as rated by employers of institutional retardates who were 
employed for at least two weeks. 
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In somewhat related areas, Macmillan (1962) has stressed the importance 
of effects of post -discharge variables on the careers of dischargees. 

Dingman, Eyman, and Tar j an (1965) discuss the relationships between the 
type of statistics used and the type of data being examined. 

Of interest in a larger context of sociocultural etiology is the work by 
Zigler, Butterfield, and Goff (1966) on creation of a rating scale of social 
deprivation prior to institutionalization, and tho relationships between types 
of ratings and types of institutional performance and behavior. 

Kugel and Parsons (1967) report on the results of applied effort to counter- 
act the effects of sociocultural deprivation. 

A volume of a different color is that by Robert Edgerton (1967) who pre- 
sents an anthropological analysis of a group of mildly retarded institutional 
dischargees . 

In most of these predictive studies referred to above, emphasis is placed 
on relatively short-range prediction. In some cases the range is so abbrev- 
iated that the process is one of identification rather than prediction. 

In some instances, the criteria are not actual differing results but 
rather opinions (e.g., of social workers or other staff) of the subjects' 
eligibility for differing results. In some cases the alternatives are rather 
narrowly defined — alternate paths for a carefully selected and defined group; 
in others, the group is more broadly inclusive and the alternatives are more 
widely spaced. 

In some cases, an actual change of status is investigated: whether the 

subject will leave the institution or not; whether the subject will leave the 
training school for community placement or be transferred to an adult custod- 
ial institution; whether he will succeed on vocational placement and be dis- 
charged or fail and be returned to the institution; whether he will experience 
six months of vocational leave or not; whether he will obtain a job or not. 

Many of these investigations seem to be concerned with switching operations ov 
decision points, and are attempts to say in advance which individuals will be 
routed in which of two or three different directions. The actual switching 
itself is perhaps often determined by direct staff decisions, or by decisions 
based on some kind of trial performance in which the institution or other 
interested (paternal, directive) entity plays a considerable part. 

For various reasons it would seem that the relationships between tempo- 
rally rather widely separated segments of the human life sequence have not been 
especially subject to investigation in this context of predictive retardation 
studies. Specifically delineated variables (rather than very general ones) 
occurring in early infancy and childhood for instance are not especially tested 
out against quite specific adult criteria of post-discharge time. The collected 
assortment of possible variables at time of discharge is not tested out for quite 
specific criteria some five or ten years after the time of discharge. In many 
studies although investigation is made of a group of dischargees who have been 
released from a particular institution in a progressive sequence over a five or 
ten year period, the actual criteria are set or established at or close to the 
actual moment of discharge rather than some years subsequently. Or the variables 
tend to be tested out against very broad categories (e.g., discharged vs. not 
discharged) rather than against the specifics within a separate category — such 
as, for example, the extremes of good and poor performance within a group of 
discharged as capable of self-support. (Although initial attempts have been made 
in this area, they have not yet been significant, and the criteria have been 
subjective rather than objectively based and described.) 
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In a very general way of course the studies of R.J.R. Kennedy and others 
that are broadly descriptive do test a rather general hypothesis (e.g., that 
the educable retarded function acceptably in society) and as such they may be 
said to be generally supporting of a general prognosis* 

The great complexity of the swirling morass of seemingly meaningful factors 
that apparently contribute somehow to good or poor adjustment of retardates in 
society is reflected in the very wide coverage of variables that have been tested 
for significance. The best introduction to and discussion and analysis of this 
complex field is undoubtedly provided by Windle's already cited survey (1961). 
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METHODOLOGY 



POPULATION AND SAMPLE 



The population under study consisted of all those patients who were dis- 
charged from Pineland Hospital and Training Center from July 1, 1952, through 
June 30, 1961. The total number formally recorded on the discharge book for 
this period was 575, but for certain technical reasons (e.g., the double entry 
of a dischargee, if the first entry was legally invalid, etc.) this total was 
reduced to 569* Of these, 325 were males and 244 were females. Pre-discharge 
information on all of these was of course obtainable from the case histories. 

Rather than selecting a random sample of this population, an attempt was 
made to take the entire population for study. As a result of techniques used 
and effort expended, better than 98% of this population was actually located, 
and relevant post-discharge information obtained about them. Five hundred 
and sixty dischargees were located, 320 of these being males and 240 being fe- 
males. Therefore, for all practical purposes, the located sample was almost 
identical with the population, as only 9 subjects were not covered. 

This group then represents almost all of the patients who were discharged 
from one state’s sole residential institution for the retarded, over a nine 
year periode Although differences may be expected among various state insti- 
tutions for the retarded throughout the country, it may be logically assumed 
that they have a considerable number of elements in common, and that their 
dischargees would also have many similarities. 

Because of the expanded scope of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
the retarded are very much among those who now seek or require its services, 
counsel, and other related help. Dischargees from an institution for the re- 
tarded almost always constitute a quite specialized, unique, and all too often 
unfamiliar group among the retarded in general. For the reasons previously 
cited under "Statement of the Problem,” these institutional dischargees seem 
particularly deserving of the study, interest, and understanding of those who 
are concerned with serving them. 

A quite full and complete statistical description of the entire population 
under study will be found in the TABULAR SUPPLEMENT, separately bound, that 
accompanies this report. In this supplement, separate sections describe the 
three major life periods of the dischargees — from birth to time of institu- 
tionalization, the institutional period, and the post-discharge phase. 

Also accompanying this report, and separately bound, is a BIOGRAPHICAL 
SUPPLEMENT. This too attempts to cover the entire discharge population, not 
by describing each one, but by presenting cases illustrative of various types, 
capacities, and mental levels. 

The statistical analysis that was undertaken on the IBM 360 Computer at 
the Computing Center of the University of Maine in Orono, deals with a more 
limited group of subjects, selected from the entire population of dischargees. 
Here, an effort was made to identify predictive, pre-discharge factors associated 
with certain types of post-discharge behavior that was related to self support 
and self sufficiency. As the aim was to determine differences among those 
logically qualified for such behavior, then those obviously or fairly obviously 
not qualified for it, if included, would only confuse or cloud the results, and 
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therefore seemed to require exclusion. One could not expect, for example, the 
ability for self support among young children, the aged, or the very severely 
mentally handicapped, 

A somewhat arbitrary screening was therefore made of the total population. 
Excluded from the more complex statistical analyses were all dischargees with 
IQ's below 50 at time of discharge, all dischargees who were under 18 and over 
62 years of age at the time of the follow up interview and data collection, and 
all those dischargees who had been subsequently more or less permanently insti- 
tutionalized, After such screening, the group for complex statistical analysis 
numbered some 231 males and 179 females. For certain limited categories of this 
analysis, a further screening was made to exclude those dischargees who for a 
total period of twelve months or more immediately prior and up to the time of 
follow up had been in some way institutionalized (correctional, mental, etc,) 
and thus removed from the labor market. Eighteen additional males and 12 
additional females were thus excluded. With certain of the categories for 
analysis, these figures, for technical reasons, will be found t:o vary slightly 
from the cited totals. 

The design of this study did not incorporate the use of experimental or 
control groups but, rather, dichotomized or otherwise divided the entire group 
being analyzed into subgroups for the comparisons. 



VARIABLES AND HYPOTHESES 



For the potentially 3elf supporting group, delimited as described above, 
the aim of the more complex statistical analysis was to establish several types 
of objectively determinable post-discharge behavior favorably associated with 
self sufficiency and self support, and then to identify those pre -discharge 
variables predict ively associated with each particular type of post-discharge 
behavior. These dependent variables were established in the following areas; 
absence of police contacts; higher wage levels; full self support; and fewer 
changes of personal components of domicile. 

Studies of dischargees, completed prior to the inception of this present 
one, had been content only to describe dischargee performance, or else to meas- 
ure it on the basis of an evaluative model derived apparently from that of the 
intelligence quotient, where a total score is obtained from the cumulative and 
separately calculated sub-totals of a series of subscores. Toward such eval- 
uation of dischargee "success" and "failure", varying subscores were given on 
each of a chosen or indicated number of categories of in- community performance, 
and these subscores then lumped together to arrive at a total score for the in- 
dividual. Taken together, all the total scores for all the subjects studied 
present a continuum from "good" to "poor" community performance. Depending upon 
where cut-off points are placed, this total population can be divided into two 
or more subgroups of differing performance. Predictive factors are then eval- 
uated in reference to these groups. 

Such an approach tends to obscure whatever elements of predictability there 
may be in pre-discharge factors. Because "good" and "poor" community perform- 
ance is established on the simultaneous basis of several types of community be- 
havior, one svbject might be classed in the "poor" group because of execrable 
performance in type "A" behavior, another so classed because of type "B" be- 
havior, a third so classed because of type "C" behavior, and a fourth classed 
as "poor" for rather indifferent performance in all three types at once. If 
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it is assumed that different types of social performance can and do have diff- 
erent etiologies, then this grouping or lumping together of subjects scored 
according to performance in several types of behavior dilutes the more specific 
cause and effect relationships, and so lessens pre-discharge predictability. 

In addition, there is a tendency for this obscuring effect to be magnified be- 
cause of the mutual exclusiveness of certain types of "poor" behavior. For 
example, the subject serving a fairly lengthy prison sentence cannot be simul- 
taneously a public welfare recipient. 

As noted, the dependent variables are objective rather than subjective 
ones, and the four types are discussed in more detail below. Although subjec- 
tive criteria are interesting, it is felt that these quite impressionistic and 
value-based subjective ratings often leave much to be desired for use in statis- 
tical analysis since they can and often do have relatively poor inter-rater 
correlation, making their validity rather questionable. 

The absence of police contacts has inverse reference to the area of illegal 
behavior, which is concerned with active and formally recognized antisocial or 
unsocial activity. At its one extreme illegal behavior results in the individ- 
ual being placed permanently out of circulation through imprisonment, and 
nullifies him completely for activity in the larger society. At its other ex- 
treme (short of its total absence), it has probably only slight and temporary 
nuisance value (e.g., minor violations, such as motor vehicle ones). Between 
these extremes, illegal behavior clearly hampers regular social performance by 
removing the individual from time to time from life r s normal activities and 
making for him purely mechanical difficulties of le-entry (e.g., someone else 
got his job). It also gives the individual a clearly negative stigma that can 
directly limit and penalize his employability range. 

Higher wage levels, relatively considered in the dischargee group, reflect 
a measure of the individuals economic performance pragmatically rated -- that 
which he is capable of doing combined with what he is willing to do. Society 
evaluates his work, rewards him accordingly with money, and this flexible 
commodity provides him with certain social powers in relation to goods, per- 
sons, and events. 

The category of full self support since discharge is concerned with the 
dischargee’s ability and desire to engage in a particular role, that of the 
worker. Although allowances can be made in our affluent society for non-em- 
ployment, automation has not reached to point where M all of the people all of 
the time ,r can be idle. Therefore work continues as a necessity in our society, 
and hence is a virtue. The individual who works steadily at a job, no matter 
how humble, contributes to the welfare of his society. 

The category of fewer changes of personal components of the domicile relates 
to interpersonal stability. The human animal is one that enters into emotional 
and contractual relationships that provide him and his fellows with a continu- 
ing network of mutual support. Since these relationships are complex in nature 
and require rather delicate inter-adjustments, they necessarily are more ef- 
ficient and valuable when they are of relatively longer duration. We would 
wonder to some degree about the individual who in his personal domicile lived 
successively with ten different persons in as many years. The anchorite in his 
own way has adjusted to a disability, but the individual undergoing constant 
interpersonal changes shows that he is unwilling or unable to form lasting ties 
of mutual support, and accordingly his general social, and hence economic per- 
formance necessarily cannot progress beyond a certain limited level. 

The independent variables were taken from a rather wide and eclectic 
selection of pre-discharge elements. In nature these were social, psycholog- 
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ical, cultural, experiential, and individual. They were derived from the two 
major pre-discharge life periods -- that from birth to the time of institu- 
tionalization, and the institutional period; two transitional periods were also 
included. Computer abilities to screen and examine large quantities of data 
made possible this rather wide selection of independent variables. 

In a world without computers, the necessarily limited selection of a few 
independent variables would be graced by the title of hypothesis. With our 
work, in which a computer could be used, the aim in this area was not to hy- 
pothesize but to examine a large number of elements for their predictive pos- 
sibilities. Initially, a quite extensive listing of elements was made, and 
all cases recorded for these, and totals for all cases then collectively ob- 
tained. With some of these variables, the recorded occurrences for all cases 
were so infrequent, irregular, or otherwise unsuitable that these variables 
were omitted. Additional screening of the pre-discharge variables was none 
on the basis of extremely one-sided distributions, which made them less useful 
for predictive purposes. A final screening, dictated by the maximum number of 
variables acceptable to the computer regression program, was necessary, and 
this accomplished in part on the basis of suggested significances in other, 
related studies. 

Major categories noted and scored for the first life period, from birth 
to institutional admission include the following: birthdate, birthplace, sex, 

civil status, children (if any) legitimate and illegitimate, religion, level 
of social functioning, employment, general health, behavior regarding property 
(theft and/or destruction), behavior toward persons (parents, peers, etc.), 
sexuality, general obedience or n law-abidingness , " escapes, miscellaneous anti- 
social acts, type of education, amount of education (including achieved grade 
and social promotion grade), previous IQ, previous IQ range, language used 
in home of origin, age when defect was detected along with persons involved 
in this, history of earlier extra-social behavior of a formal nature (arrests, 
correctional institutions, etc.), structures of the heme of origin, legiti- 
macy-illegitimacy of birth, cause of parental separation (if so), number of 
changes of family or pseudofamily structure (subdivided into periods of occur- 
rence and age brackets), number of siblings in family unit of origin, position 
in sibship, ethnicity and race of parents, socio-economic class level and type 
of parents, religion of parents, rejection-acceptance by parents and others, 
family mental health, and known relatives of patient who have been variously 
institutionalized. 

The first transitional period includes: types of admission, initiator(s) , 

given cause(s) for action taken, and actual cause(s) for action taken. 

The second major period (that which was actually spent under the super- 
vision of Pineland) includes the following categories that are appropriately 
recorded or scored: age on admission, date of admission, age at discharge, 

date of discharge, age at first separation from the school, date of first sep- 
aration, duration of actual stay at the school, duration of legal stay at the 
school, IQ on entry, IQ nearest to discharge, maximum and minimum ranges and 
types of recorded IQ 1 s in this period, type of psychological diagnosis on entry 
and on discharge, etiological diagnosis, emotional stability, general health, 
type(s) of illness, physical handicaps (types and degree), academic training 
received (achieved grade), vocational training received (types), all other reme- 
dial treatment received (described by types), level of social functioning within 
the institution, attitudes toward persevera.tive educational tasks, attitudes to- 
ward perseverative vocational tasks, destruction and/or theft of property (or 
not), affect-hostility regarding teachers, peerc ; etc., sexuality, general obed- 
ience or !! law-abidingness, !! escapes (number and if possible, type), other anti- 



social acts, family attitudes toward release, family visits to patients, patient S s 
own sentiments toward discharge, and finally, status of charges and payments for 
patient 1 s maintenance. 

The second transitional period takes note of the number, type, and dura- 
tion of placements directed toward discha? ge, causes of placement termination, 
to whom discharge!, condition of discharge, and how discharged. 

A more detailed listing of the pre-discharge variables (after their first 
screening) will be found in the TABULAR SUPPLEMENT, which also incorporates 
all the post-discharge descriptive variables, also quite numerous. It is from 
certain of these latter variables that the limited selection of dependent 
variables were derived. 

The descriptive variable coverage of the subjects in the post-discharge 
period includes material under four general headings of economic, personal, 
social, and legal. 

Employment data covers: the number of jobs since discharge, duration of 

present (or most recent) job, reason(s) for unemployment, present (or most re- 
cent) type of employment specifically described, classified by type, location 
of work, weekly earnings (and added benefits, if any), channels used to secure 
job, additional training of various sorts undertaken since discharge. The em- 
ployment category necessarily shades over into other types of support and these 
areas include data on principal and secondary sources of present support (in- 
cluding persons and agencies, and temporality, external support described 
(type, duration, amount per week, type of aid, etc.))„ 

Personal data has the following categories: if now living (or if dead, 

year of death and cause), civil status, type of marriage, date of marriage, 
number of marriages, habitation with most recent spouse (or reason not), 
present religion. 

Information concerning spouse; age and year of birth, spouse’s age rela- 
tive to dischargee T s age, whether or not first marriage for spouse, cause of 
conclusion of spouse’s former marriage, ethnic type, religion, social class, 
educational level, past and present employment status, income per week and 
source(s), former institutionalization at Pineland, children and number. 

Domiciliary information includes: present type and exact location, length 

of time in present domicile, dependence or independence in domicile (in a 
number of categories), type of social network of the domicile, the number of' 
physical domiciles and number of personnel domiciles since discharge. Other 
personal information includes military service, subsequent institutionalization 
and health. 

Additional social and personal data covers the quality of relationships 
within the domicile, leisure and social activities within the domicile, de- 
gree of supervision needed, degree of self-sufficiency exercised, the amount 
and degree of travel since discharge, modes of transportation used (e.g., 
public, own vehicle, etc.), informal activities outside the home, extra- 
domiciliary social network (including relatives, friends, their social class 
and age group), durability of social relationships, formal group membership and 
type, donations or gifts to relatives, friends, formal charities and savings. 

Finally, an additional subsection is reserved for formal and informal 
behavior difficulties (if any), including types of offenses, number of arrests, 
charges, penalties and incarcerations (types). 

Two other methodological tenets entered into the design of this study. The 
first of these had to do with time lapse. 

For such time lapse between time of discharge and time of follow up and 
data collection, we allowed a period that ranged from four to ten years in 
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length (in some cases slightly longer). Most of the interviews were carried 
out in 1964 and 1965, with the later dischargees covered in the latter year, 
and some early ones before 1964. Such a time lapse seemed necessary to allow 
for a sufficient period for the subjects to become adjusted or non-adjusted in 
the larger society. Certain studies have been content to survey a single popu- 
lation of dischargees with post-discharge periods ranging from a few weeks to 
several years. The shortcomings of such an approach should be obvious. 

The second tenet was concerned with dischargee location. A considerable 
effort was made to locate and obtain information on the largest number of 
dischargees as possible in our population under study. This was done on the 
basis of the belief that non-location attrition, because it does not occur at 
all at random, will present the investigator with a very biased sample. The 
stable, easily located dischargee is a far different subject from the rolling 
stone who constantly moves about and leaves no forwarding address. Some studies 
have been content to locate as few as 507o or even 307o of a studied group, and 
let the rest go by default. One can only speculate on what effect the inclu- 
sion of the missing portions would have had on the results. 



DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 



Data Collectio n 

Pre-discharge data for all cases was obtained from the extensive case 
histories on file in Pineland Hospital’s Medical Records Department. Informa- 
tion was recorded from each case history onto appropriate sheets, and this in- 
formation coded and then punched onto standard 80 column IBM cards. A numer- 
ical rather than alphanumeral coding was used throughout, with eleven cards 
required for the pre-discharge data on each patient. Because it had been too 
tightly coded in a section of one card for easy accessibility, the data on 
structural changes in the family in the pre-admission period was transferred 
to a more loosely coded twelfth card. Thus generated for pre-discharge data 
were some 6,828 cards « 

For post-discharge data, there was no convenient and obliging Medical 
Records Department to fill our needs. Instead, as dischargees first had to 
be located before information could be obtained about them, we were initially 
confronted with a list of some 569 "missing persons," and a considerably 
challenging r -oblem. 

In the. ^arlier, pilot stages of our project a variety of methods for 
locating dischargees had been developed, and these were applied to our entire 
population. All but 9 dischargees were eventually located and information ob- 
tained about them, with the location rate thus exceeding 987o. As these loca- 
tion methods have been described elsewhere (Hoffman, 1969), they need not be 
discussed here. Needless to say, a not inconsiderable effort had to be applied 
toward the location of the dischargees. 

For the recording of the actual information about the dischargees, once 
they were located, a standard and quite extensive form was prepared. The nature 
of this form is reflected in the post-discharge section of the TABULAR SUPPLE- 
MENT. Data was entered into this form from a multiplicity of sources, which 
included almost always a post-discharge interview with the subject and/or a 
responsible relative, employer, or friend, etc,, with sometimes several inform- 
ants being used for one subject. To the end of locating and interviewing, our 
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social worker interviewers traveled extensively throughout Maine and the other 
New England states as well, as far south as Connecticut. 

Other and corroborative information for the data forms came from other 
sources as well, and a total listing of all the dischargees was submitted to 
various state departments and agencies to obtain such information. The check- 
ing of records with these agencies was to determine not only that certain dis- 
chargees were known to them, but to verify that other dischargees had not had 
such contacts. Major sources are described below. 

The State Bureau of Identification of the Maine State Police gave fully 
detailed record transcripts of state wide police contacts and court records, 
as well as similar out-of-state information reported to this bureau. 

The Division of Office Services of the Department of Health and Welfare 
provided verifax copies of the Social Service Index listing for information 
on dischargees 1 and dischargee relatives* contacts with various state agencies 
and institutions. 

From the Division of General Assistance of the same Department was ob- 
tained information on non-settled or state assistance cases not listed by towns, 
and cases supported by the Jefferson Camp for Homeless Men. 

In addition, the Division of Family Services, also of the Department of 
Health and Welfare, gave appropriate leads to their district office records 
concerning the receipt of Aid to Disabled, Old Age Assistance, Aid to Blind, 
and Aid to Dependent Children. Prepared aid data schedules were used to ob- 
tain details on this material, largely through visits of our interviewers to 
the district offices where full records were kept. 

For other types of public support, a prepared data schedule was used to 
collect information from town clerks, overseers of the poor, and city welfare 
departments about the receipt of city and town welfare by our located and inter- 
viewed dischargees. 

Under our own Department of Mental Health and Correct ons, case histories 
and personal information were supplied and interviews with inmate dischargees 
arranged by Maine State Prison, Women* s Reformatory, Men’s Reformatory, the 
Division of Probation and Parole- and Augusta and Bangor State Hospitals (mental). 

Various out-of-state institutions, agencies, and departments also supplied 
information, most of a rather lengthy case history nature. 

In cases where dischargees lived outside New England, information was ob- 
tained about them usually from several sources, including the out-of-state 
agencies, in-state (Maine) informants such as relatives who were in close touch 
with them, and questionnaires sent to the dischargees or their families 3 

All the post-discharge information was collected and recorded on the pre- 
viously noted data forms. The data was then coded and punched onto standard 
80 column IBM cards, with 15 cards for the data on each dischargee, and a total 
of 8,400 cards for the located population. Our complete deck of pre-discharge 
and post-discharge cards totalled 15,228. The recording of the collected data 
on IBM cards made it readily available not only for the present analysis but 
for a potentially large number of additional studies on retardation and the 
inter-relation of elements longitudinally or otherwise considered. 

In addition to the statistical data, other types of information about the 
dischargees were also obtained. For almost all of the interviewed dischargees, 
the interviewers wrote descriptive essays delineating the subjects, their dy- 
namics, and their personal and social situations. Since concrete factual data 
had already been recorded, a more frankly subjective and impressionistic approach 
could be undertaken with clear conscience. The guiding directive nere was for 
the interviewer to tell, according to his own best opinion, whatever seemed to 
be the most comprehensive truth about the dischargee and his circumstances. 
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Following the collection of all data, tape recorded depth interviews were 
conducted with some 30 selected dischargees, some requiring several sessions. 
This material was of course transcribed to typewritten copy. More inclusive 
longitudinal biographies were also written on these dischargees and several 
others. 

A note on the qualifications of those gathering the data is perhaps re- 
quired. In the pilot phase of the project this material was collected by the 
principal investigator. Subsequently it was gathered by interviewers who had 
college degrees (B.A.) in various social sciences, and who received indoctrin- 
ation in procedure, methods, and coverage before going into the field. Be- 
cause of their personal abilities, insight and understanding, all of these 
interviewers brought to the task far more than college diplomas. 



Analysis 



The aim of the analysis was to identify those pre-discharge independent 
variables most closely associated with certain post-discharge dependent varia- 
bles, and then to provide working formulae for distinguishing and identifying 
the dichotomized or otherwise divided parts of each post-discharge dependent 
variable on the basis of the significant pre-discharge independent variables. 

Each dependent variable was separately treated for analysis, with part 
or all of a group being dichotomized on the basis of difference of behavior 
with respect to that dependent variable. For example, all male dischargees 
with respect to the dependent variable of 11 legal behavior" were dichotomized 
into two groups -- those without police contacts, and those with police con- 
tacts . 

The dichotomized dependent variable was then subjected to multilinear re- 
gression analysis, stepwise, to determine which of the pre-discharge independ- 
ent variables best explained the difference between parts of the dichotomized 
groups. (a particular independent variable so identified would of course be 
positively correlated with one dichotomized section and negatively correlated 
with its opposite.) 

Once a particular group of independent variables were determined to be 
significantly related to the dependent ones, they were used in another type 
of statistic -- discriminant function analysis. In this, it was determined 
what percentage of the dichotomized group could be correctly identified by means 
of these independent variables, and so, to what extent the latter acted as pre- 
dictors for the type of behavior. 

The divisions of the dependent variables, and the nature of the statistics 
used, are described in more detail below- In all cases, males and females were 
always separately considered, taking into account social, cultural, psycholog- 
ical and biological differences between the sexes. 

For the category dealing with legal behavior and the absence of police 
contacts, t v e division for the regression equation was, as already noted, those 
with no i .lice contacts, and those with any police contacts. For the discrim- 
inant function analysis, this same division was used, and also a tripartite one 
of no police contacts, police contacts with no jailings, and police contacts 
resulting in jailings. 

For the dependent variable of wage levels, for the multilinear regression, 
males were divided into those in the *.ower 50% of male dischargee wage levels, 
and those in the higher 507o. In addition, the higher third was compared to the 
lower third, to examine intensified differences. Discriminant function analysis 
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examined the lower 507a and the upper 507 o , and then in a tripartite division 
examined the upper third, the middle third, and the lower third- For analysis, 
all females as a group were similarly treated- In addition, single females 
were analyzed as a group, dichotomized as to the higher and lower 50%, and mar- 
ried females were similarly analyzed as a separate group. The above noted divi- 
sions, and several other combinations, were essayed with discriminant function 
analysis. Married and single females were treated separately because marriage 
often tends to remove the female partially or altogether from the job market 
and formal receipt of wages, thus altering the wage level distribution. It 
should be noted that this division (for regressions) into married and single 
categories was recognition after the fact, although a partial compound predic- 
tion of married status and wage level was essayed, and also a separate regres- 
sion analysis of married status. 

The self support category was divided for the regression equations into 
two groups - those who had been completely self supporting since discharge, and 
those who had received partial (not less than 1/3) support or complete external 
support, continually, intermittently, or for any significant period since dis- 
charge. Married females, even though not employed on the job market for wages, 
were regarded as being self supporting if they were functioning at least fairly 
effectively in the role of housewife (some were not). This same division was 
used for the discriminant function analysis. 

For the category of fewer changes of the personal components of the domi« 
cile, the first division for the regression analysis was between a) those who 
had but one set of persons in the personal domicile, those with two, and those 
with three sets, since discharge and b) those who had four or more sets of 
persons since discharge. In addition, those with two and three sets were con- 
trasted with those who had four or more sets. The rationale here was that those 
with only one set might represent a rather immobilized group, those with two and 
three sets might be experimenting toward a permanent stability, while those with 
four or more were inherently much less stable. Discriminant function analysis 
was used to examine those with one to three sets and those with four or more, 
and then to examine the tripartite division of those with one set, those with 
two and three, and those with four and more. In our terminology in the tables 
the somewhat awkward generic term of ’’personnel domicile” is used for this 
category, to distinguish it from the actual physical domicile, both of which are 
personal domiciles. 

Also examined statistically was an additional independent variable, one 
perhaps rather non-committal as to post-discharge success and non-success but 
certainly of interest in the larger context of the social behavior of dischargees. 
This was the post-discharge dependent variable of marriage, with the dichotomi- 
zation of course providing a married group and a single group. As previously, 
males and females were separately considered. 

The independent variables actually entering into the regression analysis 
were 126 in number, and these are listed in Appendix A. 

Two general classes of independent variables were statistically considered, 
quantitative and qualitative. A quantitative variable is one in which the score 
of the individual can be placed somewhere on a total gradation from the less 
to the more; the IQ score is an example of a quantitative variable. A qualita- 
tive variable is one among several in a single class of such variables which 
cannot or should not be arranged in any quantitative sequence; religion is such 
a class, with a particular denomination being a particular qualitative variable. 

For statistical analysis with the qualitative variable, each entry type of 
a qualitative class necessarily becomes an independent variable considered sep- 
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arately in opposition to all those other entry types in the same class. For 
example, if religion is a class, then Protestant might be considered as one var- 
iable, measured in contrast to the combined other entries considered as a 
group, e.g., Catholic + Jew + Greek Orthodox. Catholic as another variable 
in the same class would be considered in contrast to the combined grouping of 
Protestant + Jew + Greek Orthodox. 

A degree of caution is required when an independent variable is considered 
for quantitative or qualitative classification in its statistical use. Often 
the accepted nomenclature associated with certain variables has deceptively 
quantitative imperatives that need closer examination. Socio-economic class, 
for example, running customarily from "lower" to "higher** suggests quantita- 
tive ordering, and perhaps should be so treated if income level is weighted 
heavily in its definition and the major interest is in its economic aspects. 
However, if the major emphasis is on the subcultural value system or certain 
other purely social aspects of the social class, then a parti^v.!ar social class 
most certainly should be considered not as a location on a quantitative var- 
iable but as one of a set of elements in a qualitative class. 



Statistics 

The initial screening was managed by examination of the frequency and dis- 
tribution of the simple counts and percentages of all subjects* scores on each 
of the variables. 

The next statistic used, as already noted, was a more complex one, form- 
ally identified as straight stepwise multilinear re gression . The computer pro- 
gram for this was developed by Gerald Dube of the Computing Center at the Univer 
sity of Maine in Orono, for use on the IBM 360 Computer at that installation. 
Originally the program would handle 50 variables at once, but increased computer 
capacity enabled it to handle as many as 130. The term stepwise in the title 
has meaning in defining the nature of the statistic as compared with ordinary 
multilinear regression. The purpose of the statistic as here used is to identi- 
fy those independent variables that best distinguish or Tf explain l * the difference 
between the two parts of the dichotomized independent variable; with the step- 
wise regression, the most significantly correlated independent variable is in- 
troduced first, followed by the next most significant, and so on, in a series 
of steps and equations, with cumulative print-out at each step. This procedure, 
using cut-off levels of significance for the variables, can be concluded at the 
step when the entering variables fall below selected and indicated significance 
levels. This statistical procedure helps to exclude extraneous matter. In 
addition, if in the course of these successive steps the later introduced 
variables better explain Ve difference of the two parts, and earlier intro- 
duced variables fall belov a set significance level, such earlier variables 
are then dropped from the equations. 

The final statistic used is discriminant function analysis . This statistic 
as employed in conjunction with the IBM 360 Computer at Orono, was based on a 
subroutines program (IBM SSP Library) System 360 - Scientific Subroutine Package 
(360A - CM - 03X) Version II. Pages 306 - 310 of the Programmers Manual gives 
a detailed explanation of the discriminant function program. The aim of this 
statistic is, on the basis of the previously identified significant independent 
variables and their characteristics, to develop formulae for identifying sub- 
jects as falling into one or the other sections of the dichotomized dependent 
variables. Tripartite and more complex divisions may also be examined. This 
process involves some weighting of the variables. A subject *s scores on the 



independent variables are then run through two (or more) formulae, and the 
formula which yields the highest numerical score indicates probable member- 
ship in the group that the particular formula represents. All the discrimin- 
ant function identifications as to group membership of the subjects can then 
be compared to actual group membership of the subjects (as located in the 
sections of the post-discharge dependent variable) to reveal the degree of 
accuracy of the discriminant function in identifying and thus predicting. 
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RESULTS 



USE OF THE STATISTICAL TABLES 



As the description of the results of the multilinear regression analyses 
and the discriminant function analyses will refer to somewhat lengthy tables 
in the Appendices, explanation of the nature of the tables and their component 
parts is first required. 

Appendix A is the TABLE OF REGRESSIONS AND SIGNIFICANT VARIABLES. This table 
lists all the dependent variables and regressions used (as separate vertical 
columns) and all the independent variables investigated, as horizontal entries. 
An independent variable found to be significant for one or more regressions 
is listed in capitals (e.g., NUMBER OF ESCAPES), and if significant for no re- 
gressions, is listed in lower-case letters (e.g., Protestant). In the vertical 
column of a particular regression, the first, second, and third most signifi- 
cant independent variables are entered as ”1” , "2", and "3" respectively, and 
refer horizontally to the appropriate category at the left; additional signifi- 
cant variables are listed as ”x”. The manner in which the variables are corre- 
lated (positively or negatively) is given, with other information, in Append- 
ix B. The letters "PH" In the variables mean "Pineland Hospital”. ”Before PH” 
therefore means before entry to the institution, while ”At PH” means during 
the institutional period. 

Appendix B incorporates the tables that give detailed results of the multi- 
linear regression analyses and the discriminant function analyses. For the 
regressions, all the data for the particular step of the stepwise regression 
from which the information is derived is given (although in all cases, steps 
were continued well past this level, for investigation). In addition, a table 
of "correlations in brief” is given for each regression, as an encapsulated 
summary of the significant variables for each section of the dichotomy. The 
T Test cited is for the significance of the regression coefficient. The F Test 
cited gives the significance of the independent variable upon entering the 
equation (not at the concluding step presented). R Square is a measure of the 
still "unexplained” differences at the given step, on the basis of 0.00 as 
totally unexplained, and 1.00 as totally explained. 

Most of the tables describing the discriminant function analysis are 
self explanatory. (Formula usage will be described in the Appendix C dis- 
cussion.) The means given are those for the c oded variables, and the coef- 
ficients and constants are employed in the formula usage. Mahalanobis D Square 
is a measure of the significance of all the variables taken together in dis- 
criminating among the two or more groups. "EVALUATION OF CLASSIFICATION FUNC- 
TIONS” gives first the number of subjects evaluated by the analysis on the 
basis of the independent variables as belonging to the correct and incorrect 
groups. For example, under Males - Police Contacts (Appendix B, pages B-2, 

B-3) , the 137 subjects of Group I actually had no police contacts; Discrim- 
inant Function I correctly evaluated 110 of actual Group I as having no police 
contacts, and incorrectly evaluated 27 of actual Group I as having police con- 
tacts; Discriminant Function II correctly evaluated 71 of actual Group II as 
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having police contacts, and incorrectly evaluated 23 of this group as not having 
police contacts. 

The next table, "IDENTIFICATION % n , gives the success of the discriminant 
function prediction as compared to chance or random predictability levels. "% 
of All l's Correctly Identified 1 * indicates what percentage of all those sub- 
jects evaluated by the statistic as belonging to Group I actually do belong 
to Group I. !! % of All 2*3 Correctly Identified" indicates what percentage of 
all those subjects evaluated by the statistic as belonging to Group II actually 
do belong to Group II. As Group I and Group II (Males - Police Contacts still 
as the example) differ in actual size, random identification of subjects would 
not be 50% and 507>, but 59.307o and 40.697o as indicated for these groups. 

"% of Group I Correctly Identified" indicates what percentage of actual 
Group I is correctly identified. Group II is similarly treated. Here, since 
there are two groups, the random prediction is 507>. 

Appendix C gives the actual coding used for all those independent variables 
found to be significant in the regression analysis. These, and the appropriate 
coefficients and constants are used to arrive at discriminant function scores 
for comparison and identification of subjects. Through the use of these var- 
ious tables, our discriminant function analyses can be applied to any appro- 
priate subject to determine his probable location in a given post-discharge 
grouping, and thus to predict at a better than chance level his future behav- 
ior. For example, still using "Males - Police Contacts'* as the category, let 
us assume that a subject has been scored on the significant variables 105, 71, 

78, 39, 46, 6, 48, and 32. Each of these scores for each variable is trans- 
lated to its appropriate code value (from Appendix C) . Each of these code 
values for the subject is then individually multiplied by the variable-appro- 
priate coefficient in the Discriminant Function I Coefficient List (Appendix B, 
page B-2) and all the products and the Constant for that list added together to 
arrive at a total. Again, these same code values for the same subject are in- 
dividually multiplied by the variable-appropriate coefficients in the Discrim- 
inant Function II Coefficient List, and their products and the Constant for 
Discriminant Function II List are added together to arrive at a total. The 
two totals are then compared and the higher total indicates probable membership 
in the group for which it stands; for example, if the total is higher for the 
Discriminant Function I List, the subject will probably have no police contacts. 

(In cases where a score for a variable is not pertinent or not available, the 

common means score for that variable could be substituted as a neutral element; 
e.g., in locales other than Maine, certain of our variables, such as ethnic 
ones, might not apply.) 

A word on the coding for qualitative variables is rseded. With any given 

set of these, there may be as few as two entry types or as many as seven or so. 

As an example , let us consider "Father's Ethnicity". Three entry types are 
listed for this: Yankee, French Canadian, and Other. Under the regression 

analysis, each type had to be considered as a separate variable, as previously 
described. This scheme carries over to the discriminant function analysis. 
"Father is Yankee" comprises Variable 39; "Father is French Canadian" comprises 
Variable 40; and "Father is Other" is a code entry but not a variable. 

If Variable 39, "Father is Yankee" is being considered, the following coding 
is used for the subject: subject's father is Yankee, code value is +1 (plus one); 

subject's father is French Canadian, code value is 0 (zero); subject's father is 
Other, code value is -1 (minus one). If Variable 40, "Father is French Canadian" 
is being considered, the following coding is used for the subject: subject's 

father is French Canadian, code value is +1 (plus one); subject's father is 
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Yankee, code value is 0 (zero); subject’s father is Other, code value is -1 
(minus one). In other words, if the code entry bears the same title as the 
qualitative variable, the code value is always +1 (plus one); if the code 
entry does not bear the same title as the qualitative variable, and is not the 
code entry for MINUS ONE, it always has code value of 0 (zero); if the code 
entry is that for the last of the variable types, always listed as MINUS ONE, 
it always has code value of -1 (minus one). 

Appendix page numbers for each Appendix Section are given in the upper 
right hand corner of the page. 



DETAILS OF THE STATISTICAL ANALYSES 



The compendia of results given in this section are derived from the data 
in the already described appendices. Before the presentation of these results, 
a note is in order on the information conveyed by and actually available in 
these appendices. 

Appendix A, as noted, gives a tabular summary of the multiple relationships 
among all the dependent and independent variables. It indicates which independ- 
ent variables are not significant, and it shows which ones are significant, and 
if they are so for one, for a few, or for several different regressions, and 
it gives their order of significance for each regression. 

Appendix B gives in reasonably full detail the results of some 15 differ- 
ent multilinear stepwise regression analyses, and some 16 different discrim- 
inant function analyses. If we are to adhere to the central aim of this pro- 
ject report in the space prescribed, it is not possible to go into detailed 
discussion of many aspects of these results. Certainly of interest would be 
a discussion of the nature of the etiological operation, and the psychologi- 
cal, social and other dimensions of each of the independent variables found 
to be significant. Also worthy of discussion is the more complex nature of the 
differential profiles of independent variables related to each of the various 
regressions, and the differential profiles of the means of these variables as 
they define and are related to each of the two or more differentiated groups 
subsumed by each set of discriminant function analysis. 

For these and other potential areas of interest, the basic source material 
of the computer output has at any rate been presented in fairly complete form 
for examination and study in some detail by the interested scholar or researcher. 
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RESULTS OF THE STATISTICAL ANALYSES 



Legal Behavior 



Males , The multilinear regression for this category dichotomized the depend- 
ent variable into "No Police Contacts" and "Some Police Contacts" (page B-l). 
Eight independent variables were identified for use, the most significant of 
these relating to the number of escapes from the institution, and the legal 
duration of the institutional stay. 

The variables positively associated with police contacts were: numerous 

escapes from the institution; shorter legal stay at the institution; poor 
emotional stability at the institution; suDject*s father ethnically a Yankee; 
subject*s father of town or urban background; property theft by the subject 
before institutionalization; educational level of subject* s mother was from 
4th to 8th grade through high school incompleted; and subject not first born 
of his sibling group,. The converse correlations with the no police contact 
group are also listed briefly on page B-l, 

The first discriminant function analysis, significant at the •001 level, 
differentiated between these same twc groups (pages B-2, B-3) . Of those ident- 
ified, as having no police contacts, nearly 83%> were correctly identified, 
compared to a 597> chance level. A 72% rate of accuracy pertained to subjects 
identified as having police contacts, this rate being some 32% above the chance 
level of 40% (page B-3), 

A second discriminant function analysis (page B-4, B-5) using the same 
variables divided this population into three groups: those with no police 

contacts, those with police contacts but no jailings, and those with police 
contacts resulting in jailings. Some 67% of the total were correctly identi- 
fied, this being lower than the prior level of 78% for the total in the first 
discriminant function analysis, but very considerably above the 33% chance 
level for this tripartite division. The highest actual identification rate of 
84% was for subjects without police contacts, but the 68%> rate for subjects 
with jailings was the one highest above a chance identification rate of 25% 
for these subjects. 

All of these rates, whether for classes of subjects or for groups, were 
considerably above chance levels. 

Females . No analyses for female dischargees are presented here. A behaviorally 
encouraging but statistically disappointing very low police contact rate for 
females (about 4% of all female dischargees, including those not qualified 
for this analysis) made such analysis impossible, as the police contacts group 
would have been too small for use in statistical comparisons. This low police 
contact rate is, however, a significant result in its own right. 



Self Support 

Males . The multilinear regression for this category (page B-6) dichotomized 
the dependent variable into "Full Self Support Since Discharge" and "Partial 
and No Self Support Since Dis charge. " Qualifications for the second grouping 
have already been described. Eight independent variables were identified for 
use. The most significant, a rather obvious one, was whether or not the subject 
had been discharged as capable of self support. This variable, however, account- 
ed ror only a small portion of the difference between the two groups. The next 
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most significant variable related to negative social history before institution- 
alization (the components here had been arrests, placements in correctional in- 
stitutions, and a much smaller number of placements in mental institutions). 

The independent variables positively associated with full self support 
were the following: discharged as capable of self support; no negative social 

history before institutionalization; subject had experienced rejection or other 
negative treatment by his father; retardation "identif ied" when subject was of 
an older age; subject was not the last born in his sibship; subject had not 
been in subprimary to second grade academic classes at the institution; sub- 
ject had good attitudes toward academic work while at the institution; and the 
initiators of institutionalization were not the subject's mother and father. 

The converse correlations with partial and no support are also briefly listed 
on page B-6. 

Discriminant function analysis (pages B-7, B-8) was significant at the 
.001 level. Very slightly less effective than the analysis for the first dis- 
criminant function for police contacts, it nevertheless correctly identified 
almost 757o of the total, as against a 507, chance figure (page B-8). Some 787a 
of those identified as fully self supporting were correctly identified, as 
over a 577o chance level. Almost 707, of those identified as partially or fully 
not self supporting were correctly identified, as compared to a 427, level for 
chance. 

Females . For the regression, a dichotomization identical with that for males 
was made (page B-9). The relationship of marriage to self support for females 
has been previously described* Six independent variables were positively 
associated with full self support, these variables being entirely different 
mes than those for the males. The first and second most significant ones 
were eugenic sterilization, and property destruction at the institution, both 
with a rather lower level of significance than the (different) variables for 
the males. 

Positively correlated with full self support weres eugenic sterilization; 
no property destruction by the subject at the institution; few or no home visits 
made by the subject; no physical illnesses at the institution; additional 
other types of training at the institution (an inde.: of wider vocational poten- 
tial, as expressed in other training beyond standard courses); and earlier year 
of discharge from the institution. Two of these variables need further comments 
"eugenic sterilization" is a highly complex area, somewhat related to an earlier 
year of discharge, to institutional policies, and to post-discharge social re- 
sponsibilities; "earlier year of discharge" probably reflects a more cautious 
and conservative institutional policy of discharge in the 1952 - 1957 period. 

Discriminant function analysis (pages B-10, B-ll) examining the same 
dichotomization, was significant at the *001 level. Some 727, of the total were 
correctly identified, as against a 507, rate for chance. A 797, rate of accuracy 
pertained to subjects identified as fully self supporting, compared to a 597, 
rate for chance identification. A lower rate of accuracy, 647,, for subjects 
identified as not fully self supporting was relatively somewhat higher, com- 
pared to the 407, level of chance identification for these subjects. 



Wage Levels 



Males . Two different regressions were run for males. In the first of these 
the dependent variable of wage levels was dichotomized into an upper 507, and 
a lower 507, (page B-12) . Six independent variables were identified for use. 
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The most significant of these related to the year of discharge. 

The variables positively associated with male dischargees in the upper 
507, of male dischargee wage levels were: earlier year of discharge from the 

institution (suggesting a more cautious policy of discharge); higher social 
school grade levels achieved before admission to the institution; enrollment 
in 3rd to 8th grade at the institution; numerous escapes from the institution; 
expressed wish for release and discharge by he patient; and home structure 
when subject was 1 year old included both parents. The converse correlations 
with the lower 50% of wage levels are also listed briefly on page B-12. 

Those variables associated with the upper 50% suggest: more cautious 

screening, more inner motivation, better academic education, and sounder home 
structure in the first year of life. 

In the second regression, the same population was divided into two groups 
(page B-13), the lower third and upper third (with the middle third omitted) 
in order to examine a more sharpened contrast between extremes. A somewhat 
more extended list of 11 independent variables was identified for use. The 
most significant of these were: age at which retardation was identified, and 

higher IQ on discharge. 

The independent variables positively associated with the upper third of 
male income levels were the following: retardation identified (before ad- 

mission) when subject was at an older age; subject 1 r IQ on discharge was higher 
(than other group); concerning the subject there was either no psychological 
diagnosis or there was a favorable one; subject was younger on discharge; when 
subject was one year of age, home structure consisted of relatives (not parents) 
or foster parents; subject's attitude toward vocational tasks at the institu- 
tion was not at average to poor level; subject had been classified at a lower 
mental level on admission to institution; when subject was 10-14 years old, 
there had been more structural changes in the home? subject was discharged at 
an earlier year (e.g. , 1952-1957); subject had had 4-10 working trial visits 
leading to discharge, and had not ha 1 zero trial visits. The converse correl- 
a ions, listed in brief on page B-13, should also be examined. ThOv e variables 
relating to the higher third suggest among other things higher intellectual, 
psychological, and motivational elements, both inherent and as expressed toward 
the subject through institutional curriculum. There is very little correspond- 
ence among specific variables of the two regressions, yet considerable agree- 
ment in the more abstract areas. 

The first discriminant function analysis (pages B-14, B-15) examining the 
lower 50% and upper 507, of wage level groupings, attempted a rather massive 
approach by using the independent variables from each of the two regressions. 
With significance at the .001 level, this analysis identified better than 727, 
correctly. Approximately the same rates applied to the accuracy level for lower 
wage level subjects and higher wage level subjects identified as such, with the 
chance level at 507*. 

The second discriminant function analysis (pages B-16, B-17) , divided the 
population into three groups: the lower third of income, the middle third of 

income, and the upper third of income. The variables used were those from the 
second regression flower third vs upper third). Significance was at the .001 
level. Some 567, of the total were correctly identified, as against a 337, chance 
level for this tripartite division. The best rate of identification, 627,, was 
for subjects in the upper third, compared to a chance rate of 33%. The identi- 
fication level for subjects in the lower third was almost 59%, while the rate 
for the middle third was only 447,. 
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Females. Four different regression analyses were attempted for females. The 
first Two examined the entire group. The third examined single females alone, 
and the fourth examined married females alone. 

For all females, the dichotomization for the dependent variable in the 
first regression produced two groups (page B-18): the lower 507o of income 

level, and the upper 507, of income level. Only three independent variables 
were identified for use. Those positively identified with higher income were: 
earlier year of discharge; subject as solo or independent upon admission; and 
subject 1 s father of rural or village background. Vhe converse correlations 
are briefly listed on page B-18. 

The second regression for all females (page B-19) was a somewhat more 
successful one. The lower third of the group was contrasted with the upper 
third, and six independent variables were selected for use. Those positively 
correlated with the upper third of income level were: earlier year of dis- 

charge; eugenic sterilization at the institution; subject had expressed neg- 
ative attitudes and affect toward mother before admission; and had not been 
in the "average affect toward mother" group; initiators of admission had not 
been orphanage, correctional institution, mental hospital, etc.; and subject* s 
mother had been of town or urban origin. The converse correlations are briefly 
listed also on page B-19. 

In the third regression (page B-20) single females as a separate group were 
dichotomized into a lower 50% of wage levels and an upper 507, of wage levels. 
With this after-the-fact selection of the single, and with the smaller group 
size, a more successful R Square was obtained, along with the ten quite hetero- 
geneous independent variables noted on page B-20. 

A similar regression (lower 50% and upper 507>) for wage levels of married 
females was also quite effective and the six independent variables identified 
for use are listed on page B-21. 

Comparative analysis of the independent variables of all four regressions 
can be made from Appendix A. The one independent variable consistently occur- 
ring, and with considerable significance for all four regressions, is the year 
of discharge. As noted, an earlier year of discharge is associated with a more 
cautious and conservative policy of release. The relationships among wage levels 
and single and married statuses are undoubtedly most complex ones. 

The first discriminant function analysis (pages B-22, B-23) examines all 
females, divided into four groups: those in the lower third of income; those 

in the one- third to one-half grouping; those in the one-half to two thirds 
grouping; and those in the upper third. The independent variables from both 
regressions for all females were used. Significance was at the .001 level, 
and when these four groups were combined into two groups, a lower 507, and an 
upper 507, , the total identification rate was almost 737, , as compared to a 507, 
chance level (page B-23). For those identified as belonging to the lower half 
and to the upper half of income levels, rates of accuracy were 717, and 747, 
respectively, compared to the 507, chance level. 

The next discriminant function (pages B-24, B-25) , also for all females, 
examined three groups: the lower third, the middle third, and the upper third. 

The same independent variables were used, and significance was at the .001 level. 
An accuracy rate of 537, pertained to the total population in this tripartite 
division, with its chance rate at 337,. The greatest accuracy of identification 
was for those identified as belonging in the upper third. Here a 607, rate 
contrasted with the 337, chance rate. Other data will be found on page B-25. 

After-the-fact prognosis (single status, and omission of the middle third), 
and small group size entered into the discriminant function analysis of wage 
levels for single females, described on pages B-26, B-27. The 907, rate of 
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total identification and the other identification levels on page B-27 cannot 
je construed in themselves as the true predictive rates for less specifically 
identified subjects at the time of discharge. 

This same set of conditions and this criticism apply also to the discrim- 
inant function analysis of married females , described on pages B-28, B-29. Here 
the identification level is considerably lower. 

A final discriminant function analysis (pages B-30, B-31, B-32) attempted 
to identify four groups: single females lower third; married females lower 

third; single females upper third; married females upper third. Although 
significant at the .001 level, the success of identification was quite varied 
(page B-32) . It was quite effective for the two groups of lower third, but 
completely ineffective for identifying single females in the upper third of 
income levels. Additional identification efficacy data is to be found on this 
same page. 



Personal Domiciles 



Males . The somewhat awkward title of "Personnel" is used in the tables, for 
the reasons previously given. For the first regression analysis (page B-33) , 
the dependent variable was dichotomized into two groups: those with one, two, 

and three different "sets" of personnel in the personal domicile since dis- 
charge; and those with four and more sets of personnel. Seven independent 
variables were identified for use. The most significant of these dealt with 
emotional stability of the subject at the institution. 

Independent variables positively correlated with the "four or more 
domiciles" group (presumably less stable) were the following: poor emotional 

stability at the institution; enrollment in sub-primary to second grade academ- 
ic classes at the institution; admission to the institution not via probate 
court or voluntary (both quite pacific entry routes); initiators of admission 
were foster homes, state agencies, civil and town authorities; attitudes toward 
vocational tasks at the institution were in the average to poor range; sub- 
ject had not been solo and independent on admission; subject made numerous 
escape attempts from the institution. 

A second regression analysis (page B-34) examined those with two and 
three sets of personnel, and those with four and more. Six independent var- 
iables were identified for use, and the most significant of these was the qual- 
ity of affect toward peers during the institutional stay. 

Here, the independent variables positively correlated with the "four or 
more domiciles" group were the following: poor affect toward peers at the in- 

stitution; admission not via probate court or voluntary; average to poor atti- 
tudes toward institutional vocational tasks; fester homes, state agencies, and 
city or town authorities as initiators of admission; lower mental level on ad- 
mission; and subject not living independently or solo on admission. 

The first discriminant function analysis (pages B-35, B-36) examined the 
two groups of one to three "sets", and of four and more "sets" of personnel, 
using the independent variables from the first, and comparable, regression. 
Significance was at the .001 level. Some 72% of the total were correctly ident- 
ified, as against a 50% rate for chance. Of the subjects identified as having 
fewer domiciles, 78% were correctly classified, as against a 617> level for 
chance. Of the subjects identified as having more domiciles, almost 637o were 
correctly identified, compared to a 397, level for chance (page B-36). The 
second discriminant function analysis (pages B-37, B-38) examined three groups: 
those subjects with only one set of personnel since discharge; those with two 
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and three sets; and those with four and more. The significant independent 
variables from both regressions were used. There was a significance level 
of .001. 

Some 487> of the total in this tripartite division were correctly identi- 
fied (page B-38) , as against a 337> rate for chance. The poorest identifica- 
tion rate was for those with but one set of personnel, this being only 6% 
above a chance level. The rate for the two and three set group was 617, com- 
pared with 48% for chance, and the rate for the four and more group was 63%, 
very considerably above the chance level of 38%. 

Females . The same types of division for regressions were essayed here. In 
the first regression (page B-39) in which a one to three group contrasted 
with a four and more group, only three independent variables were identified 
for use. (The R Square was quite low.) 

Independent variables positively correlated with the four and more dom- 
icile group were the following: poor affect toward peers at the institution; 

subject discharged as capable of self support; and subject involved with the 
destruction of property before admission to the institution. 

The second regression, as with males, examined those with two and three 
sets, and those with four and more (page B-40). Only four independent variables 
were identified for use, two of ^hese being the same as for the first regression. 

Positively correlated with the four and more group were the following 
independent variables: poor affect toward peers at the institution; subject 

discharged as capable of self support; no heterosexual acting out at the insti- 
tution; and good health while institutionalized. 

The first discriminant function analysis (pages B-41, B-42) examined the 
group with one to three sets, and the group with four and more sets, using all 
the independent variables from both regressions. Although there was a signifi- 
cance level of .001, the identification level for total population was 66%, com- 
pared with a 50% chance level. The almost 76% rate for those identified as 
belonging to the one to three set group was not too far above the 65% rate for 
chance. A 50% identification rate for the four and more group compared with a 
34% for chance. 

The second discriminant function analysis (pag s 3-43, B-44) examined 
three groups: those subjects with only one set of personnel since discharge; 
those with two and three sets; and those with four and more sets. The same 
independent variables were used. 

The identification level for the total population was 537> as compared with 
the 33% chance level for this tripartite division. Identification rates for 
subjects separately identified as to membership in each of the three groups are 
also given on page B-44, and run from 127> above the chance level to 31% above 
the chance level. When the results for the first two groups were combined 
(the one set group and the 2-3 set group), the rising tide of dichotomization 
lifted both identification and chance levels, and gave a total identification 
rate of 72%>. 



Marital Status 



Males . For the regression analysis (page B-45) , males were dichotomized into 
the married and the single. Six independent variables were identified. R Square 
was relatively low. 

Independent variables positively correlated with single status were the 
following: Retardation was identified when the subject was younger; subject 
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had one to three working trial visits in preparation for discharge; subject 
also had zero trial visits before discharge; subject's general level of 
social ability was lower at the institution; attitudes toward vocational tasks 
at the institution were average to poor; and subject fell into the rather rare 
class of "unimproved at discharge". The converse correlations are also listed 
in brief on page B-45. Rather lower intellectual and general capacities ap- 
pear to be associated with single status. 

Because of both computer scheduling and budgetary limitations, a discrim- 
inant function analysis was not undertaken for this category. 

Females . An entirely different set of four significant independent variables: 
was identified by the regression analysis of married and single females (page 
B-46). Again R Square was relatively low. 

Independent variables positively associated with the single state were: 
physical handicap; no heterosexual acting out at the institution; poor health 
at the institution; and father of upper middle to lower class social back- 
ground. Conversely, the married had no physical handicap, were reasonably 
healthy, had acted out heterosexually, and had fathers not identified as to 
upper middle to lower class membership. 

For the females a discriminant function analysis was possible (pages B-48, 
B-49) , with 687o of the total group correctly identified, as over a 507o rate 
for chance. There was a 647o identification level for the married, compared 
to a 477o level of chance. Of those identified as single* 727> were correctly 
classified, as compared to a 527o level for chance. 

In the above descriptions of results, of interest for more detailed 
examination are the actual means for the significant independent variables 
as these occur in the differentiated groups under the discriminant function 
analysis. Interpretation of these mean scores can be obtained by referring, 
with the appropriate identification number for the independent variable, to 
Appendix C where the values assigned to the codes will be found. A compar- 
ison of the means of the variables of these differentiated groups considerably 
elucidates the nature of these groups. 



DESCRIPTIVE RESULTS 



The two separately bound supplements accompanying this report provide 
results of a different nature. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT, through the presentation of selected inter- 
view reports and other material on the dischargees, aims to give in a more 
personal form a view of the diverse types of post-discharge adjustment, and 
to delineate some of the more frequently observed elements of social behavior. 
This supplement's purpose and coverage are more fully described in its own 
preface. 

The TABULAR SUPPLEMENT, as noted earlier, gives descriptive statistics 
on a rather extensive longitudinal range of categories relating to all life 
periods of the dischargees from birth until the time of post-discharge inter- 
view and data collection. Even a casual reading should give convincing evi- 
dence of the unusually disadvantaged pre-institutional background, socio- 
culturally, psychologically, and structurally, of the great majority of this 
unique population. Of this total group, better than 107. were off to a dismal 
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start through illegitimate birth, and for most, conditions grew progressively 
darker. 

The supplement's own preface and its introductory Table Index give an 
overview of the nature and scope of the coverage, both specific and general. 
Careful reading of the tables themselves should provide considerable informa- 
tion on the social milieus, experiences, capacities, and performances of this 
group in many life areas. 

It is hoped that both of these supplements, taken together as quite 
different yet complementary units, will add something to a fuller understanding 
of this unusual population. ° 
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DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS FOR THE STATED PROBLEMS AND HYPOTHESES 



The results of this study should be considered in relation to and in the 
context of the previously stated problems and hypotheses. 

As originally observed, retardation and its problems have become increas- 
ingly the concern of the Social and Rehabilitation Service and related agen- 
cies , and the retarded have increasingly turned to them for a variety of ser- 
vices and support — training programs, employment counseling and placement, 
personal guidance, and many other forms of help. 

Discharged institutional retardates constitute a very special and unique 
group, often marked by unusual trauma and life experiences and resulting han- 
dicaps. Special understanding is required of their problems and capacities in 
planning ahead for them. Identification of qualities relating to probable 
future performance can help to determine who in long range respects will pro- 
fit most from special educational and training programs, who may require rout- 
ing into special aid and support programs, and who may need special guidance 
to cope with indicated insufficiencies of performance. 

Understanding of this group is also needed for dealing with them as indi- 
viduals. A knowledge of their dynamics and the etiologies of their conditions 
adds a necessary qualitative personal dimension to the supportive relationship, 
and facilitates the finding of more suitable solutions to their problems. 

While many serious and careful studies have been made generally on the 
prognosis of mental subnormals, a majority of these studies were such that a 
comparison between differentiated types of in-community performance of insti- 
tutional dischargees a considerable time after discharge had not been the 
center of focus. Or when it had been, post-discharge behavior given scores de- 
rived from an overall compound rating for quite general success and failure in 
the community; and the results did not notably identify significant pre-discharge 
independent variables. 

For the purposes of this present study, ft was reasoned that long-range 
prediction for quite specific types of post-discharge successful and non- 
successful behavior, objectively identified and rated, could be a worthwhile 
approach not hitherto adequately explored. If successful in any measure, 
such an approach would hopefully be of value as an aid in planning and 
counseling for the retarded. 

In the actual results of this study, significant relationships have been 
arrived at concerning the relationships among the pre-discharge independent 
variables and the dichotomized or oth^ wise divided independent variables that 
represent the different types of post-discharge behavior. With the discrimin- 
ant function analyses, most relationships are at the .001 level of significance. 

Not ii frequently in the literature a significant relationship, even at 
a 57o level, between before and after elements is honored with the title of 
"prediction" although instruments of prediction are absent. In our own : tudy 
actual predictive identification has been made, and the operable formulae have 
been provided in the text as working instruments for replication. Thus, actual 
predictive probabilities of behavior may be attempted by other investigators or 
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planners working with similar populations of institutional dischargees and 
using the designated categories and independent variables. 

The types of post-discharge behavior for which predictive relationships 
have been established, with males and females separately considered, were the 
following: police contacts and their absence (females being excluded here be- 

cause of their very low level of police contacts — a finding in itself); higher 
and lower wage levels; full self support contrasted with partial and no self 
support; and domiciliary stability contrasting fewer with more changes. Mar- 
riage also was examined, with predictive formulae given to determine future 
marital status for females. 

These predictive associations were long range and longitudinal in nature. 
The most recent of the pre-discharge independent variables, those of the actual 
time of discharge, were recorded for a time some 4 to 10 years before the time 
of collection and recording of the dependent variablej , Thus, a gap of at least 
this duration separates the two types of variables. The time span is actually 
considerably longer in extension, as many of the pre-discharge independent var- 
iables occur not only in the institutional period considerably before dis- 
charge, but still further back in the pre-ins titutional period from birth to 
time of institutional admission. This earlier period is one for which there 
has been a reported paucity or absence of significant independent variables 
relating to post-discharge dependent variables. 

An examination of Appendix A, the Table of Regressions and Significant 
Variables, will indicate that for the most part, quite different types of in- 
dependent variables were associated with males and with females where the same 
type of post-discharge behavior was being examined. 

Where different types of post-discharge dependent variables were exam- 
ined for the same sex, considerably different sets of independent variables 
were identified for significance in relation to each type of such post-dis- 
charge behavior. 

There is, as might be expected, some correspondence of independent var- 
iables where a particular type of behavior for one sex is being examined in 
more than one divisive manner for that type of behavior (e.g. tl e lower half 
of wage levels compared to the upper half, and then the lower third of wage 
levels compared to the upper third). 

A small and very limited number of independent variables do occur in re- 
lation to more than one type of post-discharge behavior, but not a single in- 
dependent variable has across-the-board occurrence as significant for all 
types of behavior. "Year of Discharge" is probably the most significant in 
this respect, occurring in 7 of the 12 regressions. "Average to Poor Attitude 
toward Vocational Tasks" occurs in 4 of the 12 regressions, and all the rest of 
the independent variables are of lesser occurrence. 

As all 126 independent variables were examined in each of the regressions 
for all the different types of behavior, this relative lack of correspondence 
of single independent variables for multiple identification of quite different 
types of post-discharge behavior would appear to support our original hypoth- 
esis; it had been maintained that different types of post-discharge behavior 
should be separately examined, as they most probably had quite different eti- 
ologies and therefore would be identified by quite different independent var- 
iables. 

The nature of the distribution of the post-discharge behaviors lends 
additional support to such sep *rate analysis. If there were marked coinci- 
dence of location for large numbers of subjects in the "successful" segments 
of all dichotomies, and for equally large numbers in the "non- successful" 
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segments of all dichotomies, then successful identification of a subject for 
location in one dependent variable would coincidentally serve to locate that 
subject in all the other dependent variables as well. 

However, such large-scale coincidence is absent. With the males, for 
example, only 177> of the entire group enjoys a quadruple "successful" range 
location (of higher wages, full self support, fewer domiciles, and no police 
contacts). Some 5% of males are in the "non-successful" range on all four 
counts; for those cases where wage levels and oelf support had to be excluded, 
an additional 57o of males were in a double "non-successful" category. Thus, 
about 12 % of males were not located coincidentally in either of these multiple 
extremes . 

An important component in this study and the examination of these rela- 
tionships has of course been the use of the modern computer and related data 

processing equipment, which have permitted statistical analysis on a scale 
hitherto neither practical nor even really possible. 

A factor assuring another kind of reliability of results has been the 

better than 987, rate of location of the dischargee subjects. This rate was 

achieved by the determined application of certain methods of location devel- 
oped in the pilot phase of this study. Appreciable non-random attrition 
caused by the failure to locate certain types of subjects can leave the in- 
vestigator with a very distorted sample. Such non-random loss in our study 
would appear to be quite minimal. 



PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE STUDY AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 



Of the problems encountered in this study, one of considerable importance 
is the rate of predictive identification. This rate is not 100% accurate in 
its identification of subjects as to types of post-discharge behavior, yet it 
is far above chance levels of identification. 

Of interest here are the possible explanations for this intermediate 
st^te, and the implications for use of the predictive instruments and for the 
efficacy of remedial and counseling work in the post-discharge period. 

Of the several explanations that present themselves for this intermediate 
predictivity , the following may be considered? 

The type of statistic used, the multilinear regression analysis, may not 
provide the best possible fit or model for the complex inter-relationships 
among the dependent variables and the many independent variables. Other math- 
ematical models, and other types of statistics developed or developable might 
yield more effective results. 

Or, the types of inter-relationships that exist among the pre-discharge 
independent variables, as these have been selected and used, and the post-dis- 
charge dependent variables may actually involve so many elements interacting 
in so many ways and so complexly that no presently established or estaolishable 
mathematical analysis can abstractly subsume all t La conditions. Each case 
therefore must necessarily remain in some part a unique and complicated set of 
conditions in and of itself. 

There may be types of independent variables usable today — complex 
mental or biochemical tests and other analytical and descriptive instruments — 
that would have served as better predictors but which were not available or 
not recorded in the data of the case histories that reach quite far into the 
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past. And there may be predictive elements present yet not presently acces- 
sible or decodable, even as the fertilized ovum bears coded within itself, 
indecipherable yet certain, the complete ins true jp.s for the creation of a 
fully developed adult. From a wholly speculative position of extreme bioge- 
netic determinism, for example, there may exist in each individual from the 
earliest age real but unreadable patternings for rather general behavioral 
expressions in childhood, youth, maturity, and old age. 

For the intermediate levels of prediction encountered, there is still 
another explanation, perhaps more likely and also more attractive. With this, 
it "Quid be assumed that the patient on discharge from the hospital is by no 
means a mute projectile launched on some inevitable trajectory into a social 
vacuum where he will act out his sum of past inner directives without influence 
from his environment. The dischargee is indeed a social being, one who will 
interact with others, be reacted to and acted upon, and in general be subject 
to a thousand and one completely unpredictable external impulses, urgings, and 
deterrents for continued or altered direction of his trajectory at every point 
of his journey. A priori reasoning and the examination of post-discharge his- 
tories, illustrative examples of which are given in the Biographical Supple- 
ment, lead one to an inevitable conclusion: although a considerable portion 

of what an individual does depends upon inner directives, another very con- 
siderable portion of what he does and what happens to him depends upon other 
persons, circumstances, and events. This whole subject of behavioral tenden- 
cies and multiple potentialities is of course a complex one. The dangers and 
inherent advantages of partial predictability in this context of varying post- 
discharge influences acting upon the dischargee and his behavior are discussed 
in a subsequent part of this section. 

A problem in a different area of this research has been that of computer 
time and the availability of computer center personnel for assistance with the 
work. When so many accomplishments, incredible only a few years ago : can and 
have been done for us by these facilities, it is perhaps inevitable to wish foi- 
st ill more. Today, computer science in general and university computer centers 
in particular are in a period of phenomenal growth. The expanding demands made 
upon the centers nevertheless far outpace their expanding capacities. If this 
study had been conducted at some millenial time of infinitely great computer 
speed, capacity, and availability, and of more facile and immediate communica- 
tion between man and machine, it would certainly have been interesting ?nd 
perhaps even profitable to have subjected our dependent and independent vari- 
ables, and others as well, to further analyses of the type already employed, 
and to still other types of statistical examination a~d inquiry* 

As previously noted, it is not possible in this limited space to discuss 
and interpret the meaning and meaningfulness of each independent variable ! s 
occurrence in each regression, nor the significance of the combined profiles 
of the variables. Several areas relating to the single or multiple distribu- 
tion of the independent variables would be of particular interest for specula- 
tive consideration or fuller discussion in a more voluminous report. Some ex- 
amples with brief notes are given below? 

The occurrence of a particular independent variable on the "successful" 
side of one dichotomy and on the "non-success ful" side of a different type of 
dichotomy is of interest. For example, more numerous male escapes from the in- 
stitution are positively correlated with police contacts and also with higher 
wages; here, although one might take evasive refuge in levels of significance 
and probability, the thought of greater motivational impetus, directed and mis- 
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directed, might also be considered. 

Another area of interest is the superficially somewhat heterogeneous or 
at times even contrastive quality of independent variables associated in some 
instances with certain halves of dichotomies; circumspect analysis here usually 
suggests a more abstract unity of subsumption. 

With the multilinear regression analyses of certain dependent variables, 
somewhat different selections of independent variables occur in some of the 
cases where a regression considers the lower half and the upper half of a group, 
and a second regression considers the lower third and the upper third of the 
same group. To explain these discrepancies, an appropriate model could be de- 
signed to take into account the distributions, weightings, and effects of the 
independent variables in the upper and lower halves of the middle third (that 
is, the third sixth and fourth sixth). 

In some instances where a single class of qualitative variables is in- 
volved, there may be the occurrence of more than one variable from such a 
class characterizing the same dichotomized portion of a dependent variable for 
a group. Independent qualitative variables A and B, for example (of a qualita- 
tive class including A, B, C, D, and E) might both be positively correlated 
with one halt of a dependent variable. A review of the nature of qualitative 
variables explains this problem. However, as each particular qualitative vari- 
able is necessarily treated in a regression as being at an opposite pole from 
all others of its class, there would appear to be some potential statistical 
weaknesses here, apparent and perhaps hidden. In the above noted millenial 
time 01 computer availability, further examination of and experimentation with 
such statistical problem areas would be on the agenda. 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESULTS FOR THEORY AND PRACTICE 



As to the possible reasons for the study outcome, it might seem not un- 
reasonable to assume that the hypotheses had been correct, that earlier ex- 
periences leave their mark and earlier behaviors have their momentum, and that 
such elements of the institutional and pre-ins ti tut i.onal periods do indeed en- 
dure and tend to have their continued expression in specific types of behavior 
a considerable time later in the post-discharge period. 

The results of this study would seem to suggest several areas of impli- 
cation for theory and practice. 

The discriminant function formulae as they are presented in the text may 
be applied to similar populations and individuals at a time fairly close to 
institutional discharge. Tentative probabilities may thus be determined for 
different types of future behaviors, with these scores serving to aid in de- 
cisions as to subjects’ probable eligibility and suitability for various types 
of training programs, psychiatric or psychological treatment and therapy, 
tyues of personal counseling, and various placements that make greater and 
lesser demands upon the subjects. 

Where some of the independent variables ax j not directly applicabl be- 
cause of regional ox other variations, suitable approximations can be made; 
(for example, with the variable "Year of Discharge 11 , the years 195*2 - 1957 
would, as already noted, represent a more conservative policy of discharge, 
while the years 1959 - 1961 would stand for a more audacious policy.) Or, 
the given means for the whole group can be substituted as a neutral element 
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for each case in each discriminant function formula. As previously cautioned, 
these formulae do not absolutely identify future behavior for all subjects of 
a group; and for similar populations in other areas their rates of identifica- 
tion could well be lower than those of our own results. 

Ideally, ;herefore, to determine such other identification levels more 
precisely, the approach of this study should be retested for similar popula- 
tions of institutional dischargees in other areas. Such retesting, based on 
follow up of subjects a considerable time after discharge, would take into ac- 
count the possible effects of other ethnic, subcultural, and economic elements 
less well represented in our own study. 

The apparent relative success of this study would seem to recommend a 
more general experimental application of its hypotheses and methods to quite 
different populations and quite different types of inquiry. There are of 
course a num^^r of areas in which it is both of interest and importance, on the 
basis of present information, to determine at better than chance levels what a 
subject f s performance may be not in an immediate tomorrow but at some consider- 
able time in the future. Educational, employment, mental health, and correc- 
tional fields as these relate to normal or to physically handicapped or other- 
wise disadvantaged persons, are some of the general areas where longer range 
prediction might be profitably studied. Our methodology has included: the 

use of longitudinally distributed independent variables, some of which are 
derived from subjects 1 earliest years; a significant lapse of time before 
follow up; and the division of investigated behavior, when too loosely cate- 
gorized or subjectively rated, into several subtypes that can be objectively 
measured and examined. 

Some further notes on predictive formulae and the nature of prediction 
are in order. 

The application of one set of formulae to a -articular population produces 
two groups; one group will by prediction be "successful" in this type of post- 
discharge behavior, while the other group will be "non-successful" . 

In the actual outcome, and with no plann^ ' intervention, about 80% of 
each group will perform as predicted, and abou k 207 o of each group will not do 
as predicted. 

Implied here is a tendency for each group to do as predicted, "every- 
thing else being ^:qual" . The failure of the 20% ;o do as predicted may be as- 
cribed in part to difficulties of statistical identif icatiou, but is far more 
likely due to post-discharge influences and processes that intervene, negate 
the tendency, and redirect the behavior into other channels of expression. 

It would seem not impossib 7 under experimental conditions to select sets 
of post -discharge circumstances in which a considerably larger portion of each 
group might fail to do as predicted, and in which the ratio of correct to in- 
correct predictions might even be reversed. 

A danger in the use of the predictive instrument lies therefore in regard- 
ing the identified tendency as an absolute and unchangeable certainty, and in 
treating the identified 11 successful" subjects as if they could not possibly 
fail, and treating the identified "non-successful" ones as if they could not 
possibly range higher. 

As an ileal goal, one might hope that all, or most, of a population -- 
rather than a predicted half — could perform in the upper or "successful" 
range. Such a goal is by no means too unrealistic as the actual range of be- 
havior is such that an approximate half of the population can already succeed 
in achieving the higher level. 
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The 30% improvement over chance levels of identifying tendencies is cer- 
tainly a gambler’s edge worthy of some respect and one that would yield a pro- 
fit in agriculture, Wall Street, or Monte Carlo. Although this predictive in- 
strument might be used for assigning subjects to inevitable fates, it would, 
where the human being is the unit of the wager, be far more effectively employed 
in determining the best probable remedial routings for all subjects so that as 
many as possible could attain ’’successful’* or higher range performance. 

Areas of circumspect use might include the choice of identified ’’success- 
ful” subjects for more or less standard education and training programs where 
enrollment was for some reason limited and not all applicants could be accepted, 
and where personal counseling and therapy were minimal. Employment programs 
with similar conditions or with some degree of required selectivity for prag- 
matic program survival would be another area for identified ’’successful" cases. 

Those falling into the lower or ”non-successf ul” range of identification 
might be more helpfully placed in programs incorporating special counseling, 
psychiatric or psychological treatment and therapy, and more personal super- 
vision in education, training, or work placement situations. 

In certain extreme cases where other negative factors were present, a 
predictive instrument might assist in making the decision for or against place- 
ment in a limited aid program. It might be noted in passing that the remedial 
counteracting of a predicted non-successful tendency serves to negate the value 
of the prediction. 

The existence of post-discharge process, with all of those sets of cir- 
cumstances, persons, and events that serve to maintain a subject in his more 
probable expressions of behavior, or serve to divert him from such expressions, 
emphasize the importance of another area of effort -- that of controls over such 
process not at the time of discharge but during the post-discharge period. 

If the post-discharge condition of the retardate with his often quite 
special problems and needs is susceptible to alteration and change, then it is 
vital that proper and relevant services exist, have cognizance of these problems 
and needs, and be available and accessible to those that require them. Half-way 
houses, sheltered workshops, and specialized agencies are among the entities 
that can serve to maximize the potential of ins itutional dischargees and keep 
them from the difficulties and misuse of capacities that occur in the lower and 
non-successful ranges. Predictive instruments could well be used as an aid in 
arriving at a selection of dischargees for post-discharge piograms with lesser 
and greater degrees of supervision and counseling. 

In a more generalized area than direct services, but influencing theix 
phraseologies, there are still many problems created by society’s rather un- 
satisfactory legal and cultural definitions and treatment of the retarded with 
their many levels of competence, and affecting such categories as marriage and 
marriageability, procreation, legal status in criminal problems, money manage- 
ment and financial responsibility, and employment and employability status. 

In all of these categories a major structural difficulty seems to be 
caused by the binary definition of the retarded person, as classified and 
treated in either ~>f two extreme conditions, with no gradations between. This 
state of affairs is much as if all normal children of school age had only a 
choice being in kindergarten or in the senior class of high school. 

If he is without interested parents, relatives, or friends to take up 
the slack for intermediate levels in socially informal ways, the adult retar- 
date in the employment and employability field, for example, must be either 
capable of self support or he must be "totally and permanently disabled" by 
reason of his retardation in order to qualify for steady external support in 
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the form of Aid to the Disabled. These definitions work well enough for the 
relative extremes that they comfortably fit. For the individual who falls 
somewhere in between these extremes, there are two not very workable choices. 

If the individual is classed as capable of self support (when he is only par- 
tially so), he must be subjected to extremely impoverished times with inade- 
quate food, clothing, shelter, and medical attention, and with problems of 
going onto and off welfare or other charitable, marginal support. If however 
the same individual is classed as "totally and permanently disabled" he is 
not allowed to work at all lest he lose his eligibility for external support, 
and so he must sacrifice what useful and personally rewarding abilities he 
actually has in order to fit the classification of human econ, mic vegetable. 

It is possible that future widened definitions of what 1. e A.D. recipient 
may earn, and newer movements within Social Security programs, with concepts 
of minimum income levels and negative income tax, may supply better answers to 
these problems. But as the staggering welfare burdens of the larger metropolises 
testify, there promises to be no easy or simple solution to any of these prob- 
lems. The retarded person with a long institutional background and considerable 
mental handicap may arrive at an ideally protected situation, but he can also 
be particularly vulnerable to the effects of binary definitions of his capa- 
cities. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS FOR USE lx; THE FIELD 



The individual social and rehabilitation worker in the field, when con- 
fronted with an ex-patient recently discharged from an institution for the re- 
tarded, may be only too aware of the gap that exists between ideal programs for 
the retarded and what is actually and immediately available. Social reforms 
are on a more distant horizon, and an immediate effort must be made to resolve 
the ‘client r s immediate problems. Whether optimum other resources are available 
or not, the major resource is always the worker 1 s own ingenuity, wisdom, and 
understanding of the client. 

Some suggestions on the applicability of the results of this study to use 
in the field may or may not be helpful: 

The predictive formulae, as presented in the text, may be used for iden- 
tification of the dischargee 1 s probable performance in the designated areas of 
post-discharge behavior. Information on the independent variables for these 
formulae might best be obtained from institutional case records; probably an 
ideal situation would be one in which the worker and his agency bore some kind 
of fairly close and continuing working relationship with the institution. 

These predictive instruments cannot be regarded as absolute. For the rea- 
sons already cited, they should be used cautiously and in conjunction with other 
evaluative methods and personal judgement in arriving at decisions. 

One area of application might be the determining of eligibility for dif- 
ferent types of training or employment programs. The instrument might also 
serve to aid in determining how much personal supervision, and in what areas, 
the worker should provide for the client. 

With any guidance procedures, whether the client is an unknown or appar- 
ently known quantity, it is important not to classify him and treat him as so 
irrevocably formed ic. one patterr *>f capacity and behavior hat he cannot 
readily change for the better. 
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Deserving attention is an altogether different dimension of the support- 
ing relationship of the worker with the institutional dischargee. This is the 
subtle and qualitative one of personal understanding and rapport that in its 
effects probably transcends in many ways the field of tabulated measurement 
and statistical analysis. 

As noted, the institutional dischargee often has a unique and unusual so- 
cial background, and an awareness of its special nature is a necessity in deal- 
ing with him and his problems. A dischargee may be fully identified as such, 
or he may present himself without certain credentials and with only vaguely 
described gaps in his past, as many ex-patients are understandably secretive 
about their institutional backgrounds. 

In either case, it is important to determine in as much detail as possible 
the extent to which the individual has been a product of sociocultural and psy- 
chological deprivation, and has traveled ^‘he route of poverty, broken home, 
multiple foster home placements, or similar dreary way stations to institutional 
placement. Other meaningful factors are the age of the patient on admission to 
the institution, the duration of his stay, the qualitative nature of the insti- 
tution, and the dischargee's reactions to the entire experience. 

The Biographical Supplement accompanying this report gives illustrative 
examples of institutional dischaigees and their types and levels of adjustment, 
and it should be of some help in providing a better understanding of this 
special group. 

Usually setting off and distinguishing members of this group from persons 
who have experienced relatively "normal" backgrounds in infancy, childhood, 
and subsequent periods, are various salient character 4 sti .3. For any given 
dischargee, these characteristics may be present in varying degrees and com- 
binations <(or, rarely, may be altogether absent). 

The notations that follow on such characteristics are necessarily limited 
ir. their coverage. Derived frc.u the Biographical Supplement, tney should serve 
mere as generic fingerposts to major areas of influence than as detailed clini- 
cal presentations and analyses of those areas. 

The cited past life experiences usually conspire to produce individuals 
wi’;h depleted reservoirs of emotional and cognitive resources that can meet 
only casual and inconsiderable requirements. Greater demands and frustra- 
tions, scarcely noticed by normal persons, may produce passive and defenseless 
shattering of some individuals or inappropriately violent and angry reactions 
of others. In many there may be extreme dependency needs, with excessive de- 
sire for constant succor and support. Still others may have moved a defensive 
step further to draw into safe and fairly invulnerable shells of minimal social 
participation and reaction. 

In addition, there has been imposed on almost all dischargees the recog- 
nized stigma of mental retardation. Being so classified and so treated, often 
for lengthy periods of time within the unavoidable caste system of an institu- 
tion, can leave an indelible mark. No matter how beneficent and progressive 
the institution, if the patient has been at an educable level, his native com- 
prehension cannot escape the awareness that in the opinion of a large number 
of persons he has been less than normal. This potential sense of inferiority 
is one that the dischargee must live with, react to, and hopefully somehow come 
to satisfactory terms with. This problem area is also one regarding which a 
counselor or social worker should be fully and tactfully aware. 

As a result of such labeling and treatment, and because of past child- 
hood life experiences that have been bizarre, unnatural, and far beyond the 
range of what is considered normal by any culture, the disc‘d rgee may scarcely 
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view the world in a normal manner. Regarding it and its constituent persons, 
he may have fears, expectations and reactions that bear but little relation 
to what most of us would see as reality. 

Finally, if he has been institutionalized at an early age and for a con- 
siderable length of time, the dischargee can arrive in the larger society as 
much a stranger in a strange land as if he had been transported there from 
buotc primitive society. He may require basic indoctrination in a large number 
of commonplace customs and folkways that are familiar to most normal persons in 
childhood. This is not because of retardation, but simply because he has not 
been exposed to these elements before. 

As to remedial or supportive measure, that the worker should employ, 
these will depend very much on the individual and the circumstances, and no 
set of rules can substitute for informed and inspired personal judgement. In 
general for this type of subject, those rather archaic qualities of patience, 
sympathy, and kindness will still do good service when combined with an under- 
standing of what the dischargee’s past has been, and how and why he has come 
to be hat he is. There should be expectations of growth by degrees rather 
than by dramatic leaps. Although the individual cannot become what his la^k 
of potential will not allow, he cannot on the other baud move into a new and 
more capable identity if none will believe him capable of this. 

For many a dischargee, there may be in the community no extant and sup- 
porting social network of his own to whose members he can turn for counsel and 
help. 

Therefore, to bridge this transitional period between institutional dis- 
charge and optimum community adjustment, a measure of applied effort may be re- 
quired of the rehabilitation worker. For economy of his own time and energies, 
the wor?cer might best maneuver the dischargee into a suitably supporting en- 
vironment. There, with some supervision and explanation, suitable employers 
or rooming house owners may be deputized as indigenous workers. In such si*' 
uations , which should be sheltering but not smothering, the patron person, who 
is of course familiar with society and its workings, and who has his own estab- 
lished social network, ideally takes a personal interest in the dischargee and 
can indoctrinate him by degrees into the ways of the larger society and into 
more complete independence. 

This subject of post-discharge adjustment is a large and complex one, 
and any generalities do it some injustice. Fuller discussion and illustration 
of the variations of this theme will be found in the Biographical Supplement. 
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SUMMARY 



This study of the successful and non-success ful community adjustment of 
discharged retardates has selected for separate examination several distinct 
types of post-discharge behavior, objectively rated, with males and females sep- 
arately considered. Avoided was an overall scoring of ’’community success" com- 
pounded from subjectively rated subscores on vaguely defined aspects of behavior. 

Salient findings of the multilinear regression analyses and discriminant 
function analyses supported the hypothesis that significant longitudinal rela- 
tionships do exist between those independent variables derived from the period 
from birth to institutional discharge and those dependent variables describing 
the several types of successful and non-successful post-discharge behavior. 

Supporting the belief that different post-discharge behaviors have dif- 
ferent etiologies was the finding that quite different sets of independent 
variables are identified as significant when different types of post-discharge 
behavior are examined for the same sex, and also when the same type of post- 
discharge behavior is examined for opposite sexes. 

Oa the basis of longitudinal independent variables available at the time 
of discharge, it would seem that a fairly effective degree of prediction is 
possible for the several types of post-discharge behavior recorded some 4 to 
10 years after discharge. Discriminant function analysis produced instruments 
that ranged as high as 807o in their ability to identify these behaviors. 

A conservative View of the results would take into consideration che need 
for retesting the independent variables for dischargee populations in other 
geographic areas where different social, economic, and ethnic conditions may 
prevail . 

Two supplements accompany this report. A Tabular Supplement is provided 
to present a statistically descriptive longitudinal picture of many aspects of 
subjects’ lives from birth to time of post-discharge follow up interview. A 
Biographical Supplement is provided to give specific personal illustration of 
a number of types and levels of post-di 'charge adjustment. 

Employment of the findings of this study on a practical every-day basis 
may be managed in several ways. 

The discriminant function formulae that have been provided (or ones 
similarly developed) may be used for predi.ctive identification of the future 
probability of the various types of post-discharge behavior. Such information 
may be used to aid in making judicious decisions concerning guidance, therapy, 
education, train!;- employment, and placement of discharged retardates for 
best achieving optimum development of their potential. Any predictive instru- 
ment of this sort should be used with caution because of the dangers of an 
alterable or incorrect prediction being treated as an inevitable reality. 

Since the most reliable and complete source of data for the independent vari- 
ables would probably be institutional, personal and social history records, a 
fairly close working relationship between the institution and the responsible 
agency would seem helpful, where the institution itself was not primarily in- 
volved in the programs. 

Again for practical application, the Tabular Supplement should provide 
resource material on the nature of life aspects of the institutional dischar- 
gees, and data on the ranges of post-discharge personal, social, and employment 
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activities that might realistically be expected. Regarding employment, for 
example, the total listing of post-discharge job types and their frequencies 
for male and female dischargees of this population might serve to advance 
suggestions in this area for counselors and agencies. 

The Biographical Supplement should sere to give a fuller understanding 
of this unique population through illustration of the combinations of various 
elements on personal, individual bases, and by examples of types and levels of 
adjustment that might ideally be expected and worked toward. Examples are also 
given of less than desirable adjustments and some of the kinds of problems that 
occur among dischargees. A sympathetic understanding of these persons, their 
problems, potentialities, and limitations is necessary for effectively relat- 
ing with them and realistically planning for them. 

On the basis of this study, certain more general observations and recom- 
mendations may be made. With the psychosocially deprived and retarded, marked 
by the long-range effects of their formative, or malformative years, two major 
areas present themselves for social concern and action. 

One major area is related tc the latter stages of this lengthy and tor- 
tuous cycle that has as its end product the institutional dischargee. Here, if 
the institution has functioned in an antediluvian, custodial manner, the empha- 
sis must be largely remedial. Changing philosophies and policies, as in the 
case of Pineland Hospital, may find an institution expending major efforts in 
a transitional period co undo what earlier custodiality had done to its own 
patient population. Already noted in the "Discussion and Implications of Re- 
sults" section of this report have been aspects of the post-discharge period, 
the importance of process and relevant services in that period, and the need 
for personal understanding of a special population. 

The other major area for social concern is related to the beginning of 
the cycle. Here the emphasis should be largely on preventive work, and what 
can be achieved here should certainly be of equal or even greater importance 
than what can be managed at a later, remedial time. 

This cycle, for its starting point, may have a wholly inadequate family 
of origin, or a responsible but quite low income family disrupted by the death 
or other loss of one or both parents. 

Whatever the origins, once the start has been made, it has been the 
machinery of larger social reaction that has taken over to move the affected 
children into downward and destructive pathways. The agencies and officials 
involved, as all too often revealed in our case history records, have seemed 
at times like enraged angels of retribution against the predestined lamned, at 
times like herders of some low form of life exempt from all human sei sitivity 
and response, and at times like bored processors of inanimate objects. Exposed 
in times past to this upside down remediality, which assured that those who had 
little would receive even less, too many of our subjects endured a compounding 
of insult, injury, and outrage remarkable for its extremity. New policies at 
Pineland helped to launch such persons into more useful and rewarding lives, 
but past events nonetheless had robbed them of the expression of much poten- 
tial and left many with a crippling heritage. 

Included in preventive work in the area at the beginning of the cycle 
would be the following: early and continuing academic and social education of 

the disadvantaged children in a community setting; intensified social work with 
the families involved through more directly relevant agencies and resources; 
complete reform of systems that permit multiple foster home placements, which 
in their passive way can do great damage to children; and extreme restraint in 
the placing of trainable and, particularly, educable and borderline children 
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at an early age in custodial institutions for long periods of time. Needless 
to say, where old custodial policies still survive, reform in institutions for 
the retarded is a vital goal; and institutional policy itself can, as it has 
in more recent years at Pineland, prevent the indiscriminate dumping of child- 
ren into the institution by irresponsible agencies. 

Preventive action in these and other fields would generate material bene- 
fits by avoiding the production of expensively maintained, long-term social 
outcasts, and by creating instead valuable and contributory citizens. The non- 
material benefits of obviating human miseries of course cannot be assigned any 
monetary value « 
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